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~ GONNECTICUT FARMING—REVERSE OF THE 
PICTURE. 


Ir will be recollected that we published some 
letters of Mr. Robinson, last fall, which gave 
slight offence, because, as was alledged, he se- 
lected an extreme case or two of negligence and 
bad farming to be found, and exposed them to 
the public gaze. We are certain his object was 
only to awaken a spirit of improvement among 
the cultivators of his native state, and not to rid- 
icule, nor find fault with things as he found them. 
We now give another letter of his, in which a 
brighter shade is given to the picture.—Epbs. 

Having been pent up in the close atmosphere 
of the city for some weeks, after my return from 
my southern tour, I felt as though the sight of 
something green, besides the scanty grass in the 
park, or doubtful hue of the trees, would be 
soothing to a spirit that loves the green hills 
and sweet. air of the country, I started off in 
pursuit of such a scene. It so chanced J took 
the New-Haven Railrdad. As we passed Nor- 
walk, I thought of the farm of Mr Stevens, of 
which you published a notice in April, and 
would gladly have called to look at his improve- 
ments, if I had known he was at home. How- 
ever, I concluded to defer that, and rolled on- 
ward, noting that even Connecticut farmers are 
becoming sensible that the rocky hills and grav- 
elly knolls may be made more productive, by a 
more judicious system of cultivation. 

As we approached the busy, bustling, beauti- 
ful little city of Bridgeport, I discovered abouta 
mile off to the left, a singular-looking structure 
which a friend informed me was a Connecticul 
farm house, as it was the residence of Farmer 
Barnum. I determined at once to make him a 
visit. No doubt many of your readers, as they 
have caught a glimpse of this most remarkable 
edifice, as it shows its head, or rather heads, 
among the trees upon the plain, back of the 
town, have wondered what prince, or eastern 
nabob, had come here to the land of steady 
habits, and gambrel-roof houses, and erected 
a palace. If curiosity should prompt him to 
take « nearer view, he will be still more sur- 
prised ; for he will see a building unlike any 
other in America. It is three stories high, be- 
sides the bascment, in the central part, and 
crowned with a dome, somewhat like the capi- 
tol at Washington, which is supported by lesser 
ones, and minarets upon the corners of the main 
building and wings, after the style of some ori- 
ental palace. The entire front is 120 feet, in- 
cluding at each end, a half circular conservatory, 
with dome roofs, which give a beautiful finish 
tothe wings. The front portico, with its costly 
carving, and ornamental finish, has a very in- 
viting look of enjoyment in a warm day, while 
that in the rear, (enclosed with glass,) is equally 
so,in a cool morning; for there, the invalid, 
shielded trom the wind, may take a long morn- 
ing walk in the bright sun. Strangers some- 
umes think the appearance of the house fantas- 
tic, and perhaps conclude the owner is some 
vain fellow, who has inherited a fortune to spend, 
and isin afair way of doing the job rapidly. 
Besides the house, he sees a most costly con- 





servatory, or grapery, and gardener’s cottage, 
carriage house, stables, and barn, with little 
temples, summer houses, and other necessary 
structures, all wearing their domes and minarets 
in perfect keeping with the principal building, 
and showing an apparent expenditure of money 
beyond the means of ordinary mortals. How 
mistaken in all his conclusions. The propriec- 
tor, is no other prince nor nabob than the some- 
what celebrated P. T. Barnum, owner of the 
New-York and Philadelphia Museums; who has 
made his wealth by his own exertions, and is 
freely spending it in beautifying and improving 
the soil of his native land. Instead of being unap- 
proachable, he and his family appear just as all 
well-cultivated farmers’ families should appear; 
affluent, without that ostentation that makes 
themselves and guests uncomfortable. Mrs. B. 
is a woman * who careth after her household,” 
secing with her own eyes that all things are in 
order; even the kitchen, the most important 
room in every house, is so kept that a look 
into it will not sicken one of the meals prepared 
there. 

It is needless to describe the interior of this 
“Connecticut farm house,” only to say it is 
planned with attention to comfort and conve- 
nience; and though richly furnished, not too 
much so for such a mansion. It has several 
things that some others should have, one of 
which is, a well-selected library. In this, we 
noticed complete sets of the old Exglish divines, 
the classic, English, French and German histo- 
ries, and all the best works on agriculture. The 
Walls of the rooms and passages are ornamented 
with choice pictures and engravings. Bath 
rooms with hot and cold water, and shower 
baths serve to purify the body, and that tends 
to purify the mind. Bedrooms, xs they always 
should be, spacious and airy. There is a spa- 
cious dining room, and rich table furniture; yet, 
the style of living and every-day habits of the 
family are such as might be expected where 
good sense directs. An iron fence that cost 
$5,000, besides the stone foundation, adorns the 
front of the lawn. Outside of this, a row of ma- 
ples, an Amcrican tree, that is very ornamental. 
A grassy lawn and carriage road, with a pro- 
fusion of shrubbery and flowers, and newly- 
planted forest trees, beautify the grounds. Fur- 
ther back, is a handsome young orchard of 
choice fruit. Behind the barn and stables, runs 
a little brook that feeds the fish pond, which, 
with its little island, forms an ornamental fea- 
ture in the rear of the house. Beyond this, a 
field which bore a “premium crop of Indian 
corn last year.” Grazing upon rich pastures, 
are a couple of superior cows, that furnish the 
family with plenty of rich milk, cream, and but- 
ter, home made; and in the pens, not in front of 
the house, are some good pigs and porkers, fur- 
nished with a provision of swamp muck and 
trash for making manure, indicating the knowl- 
edge of the proprictor, that nothing but manure 
is wanted to renovate the worn-out lands of 
Connecticut. This lotcontains seventeen acres, 


for which he paid $12,000, and rumor says, upon 
the house, grounds, and furnishing, $200,000 
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have been expended. In this case, as in all 
others, improvement has increased the price of 
all the surrounding land, to double or treble 
the former prices. Mr. B. has lately bought an 
old field, which, according to the old order of 
Yankee farming, has lain untouched by the plow 
for a quarter of a century. He paid $150 an 
acre; but it is doubtful whether the owner ever 
made interest on a fourth of that sum from its 
poor pasturage. ‘Through the lot runs a small 
stream, and of course a row of alders along its 
bank. The first step was to clear off all the 
brush and roots, and dig a draining ditch, take 
out a bed of muck about three feet deep, and 
cover over the surface of the whole field, until 
it was as black as charcoal, to lay and freeze 
and thaw till spring, then receive a good coat of 
ashes, and be plowed under. Another portion 
formed a great compost heap with stable ma- 
nure, and occasionally the carcass of a dead 
horse, or other domestic animal, which many 
farmers throw away, worthless. In the effort to 
plow deep, he discovered a valuable bed of stone. 
Another field, lying in the same condition of 
eternal pasture, he bought for $60 dollars an 
nere, and has purchased a few acres of swamp 
newr it, to get muck for manure. Another small 
lot he is underdraining. He isdoing these things 
not so much with a view to profit, as to gratify 
his taste for making improvement, and also to 
show his neighbors that there is no need of their 
old barren fields, lying almost worthless all over 
the country, for they can be easily renovated 
und made as fertile as the virgin lands of the 
west. He has made a small trial of guano, 
which, if it succeeds well, will enable him to 
renovate the old fields very cheaply. I hope 
his success may be commensurate with his pub- 
lic spirit and desire to create a disposition 
umony the people to improve their land, by a bet- 
teranid more enlightened system of agriculture. 

It is a pity the same spirit is not more univer- 
sal. Notwithstanding the great improvements 
that have taken place in this state, within a few 
years, there is room for greater ones. 

Soton Rosrysoy. 
LIVE POSTS—WIRE FENCES, ETC. 

Uxprer the caption of “wire fences,” in the 
June number of the Agriculturist, I see a state- 
ment that a wire fence has been built for $200 
per mile, suflicient to turn cattle, horses, &ce. 
Cheap as this may appear, I think I can offer a 
plan of constructing a fence sufficient to turn 
cuttle, at afar less cost, say $10 or $12 per mile, 
which, if it prove practicable, would be some 
saving. 

The plan I propose, is, to procure about cight 
quarts of long-leaved pine seed, and sow them 
on a breadth of land where the fence is wanted, 
not exceeding two fect in width. There is no 
danger of getting them too thick, the thicker the 
better—say as thick as you would sow buck- 
wheat, I should think might answer. They will 
require the cattle and other stock to be kept 
from them for about four years, but will need 
neither cultivation nor attention of any kind, ex- 
cept to destroy the worms which will be likely te 
suttack some of them, in the month of June, in 





the second, third and fourth years, after which, 
they will be out of danger of worms and stock; 
and, by the sixth or seventh years, cattle could 
not force their way through them, and if they 
come thick enough, there will be but little dan- 
ger to be apprehended from animals of the small- 
er kind. 

I have a pine thicket now growing, not sown, 
however, with design of fence, in many places 
of which a sucking pig of a few weeks old could 
not pass between them, and I infer, if the pines 
will grow so close without arrangement, they 
would do the same with. The above is a theory 
based upon observation. You can take it for 
what it is worth; but I intend to put it into prac- 
tice the coming winter, to some extent. Should 
it prove practicable to make a fence of this de- 
scription, large farms could be enclosed with it 
without much loss, especially when land is 
cheap, and a great deal of waste land, or com- 
mons might be enclosed. 

In regard to live posts for wire fence, it occurs 
to me that pines would be better adapted than 
any other kind of wood, as they would grow 
large enough ina few years; and I think the 
turpentine would prevent corrosion of the wire. 
Should this prove correct, I think there could be 
nothing more suitable; for they are rather more 
a fertiliser than exhauster, of poor land, at least, 
and I think they would add to the beauty of the 
farm. Fancy to yourself a farm handsomely 
laid off with rows of evergreens at intervals of 4D 
or 50 feet ina row. Do you not think it would 
be an improvement on the zig-zag fence of the 
presentday? As forthe ground occupied, wheat, I 
think, would grow up to the very roots of the tree. 
I have just harvested wheat five feet high, with- 
in the distance of a common cart track from a 
row of pines, in places thick enough for fence 
themselves. Corn is growing on the opposite 
side, and looks quite healthy within a few feet 
of the trees. This row is about one eighth of a 
mile in length, sowed with the design of seeding 
an old field, which the introduction of guano: 
has saved the trouble. I now intend to thin: 
it out on the plan above proposed, and insert 
wires with a handsaw, and hope to make a 
formidable fence. Z*** 

Delaware. 


TO RESTORE PEAR TREES. 

THE doyenne or vergoulecuse pear is worth- 
less here. Ths fruit commences cracking when 
a little more than half grown, becomes woody, 
and in some years very few or none ripen. Our 
soil appears to need some compound to bring 
the fruit to maturity. I had two seedling trees 





‘more than thirty years old, which never pro- 


duced any fruit. About seven or eight years 
ago, as an experiment to make them bear, I cut 
on three sides of each of their trunks, with an 
axe, about an inch and a half deep. This had 
the desired effect—they have produced fruit 
more or Jess ever since. 

Pear trees may be set out near buildings, so 
that their roots may extend under them, where 
the soils generally light and moist, and contains 
more or less saltpetre. © Hawtey B. Rocers. 

Huntington, L. I., May, 1850. 
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Ir will be recollected that we published some 
letters of Mr. Robinson, last fall, which gave 
slight offence, because, as was alledged, he se- 
lected an extreme case or two of negligence and 
bad farming to be found, and exposed them to 
the public gaze. We are certain his object was 
only to awaken a spirit of improvement among 
the cultivators of his native state, and not to rid- 
icule, nor find fault with things as he found them. 
We now give another letter of his, in which a 
brighter shade is given to the picture.—Ebs. 

Having been pent up in the close atmosphere 
of the city for some weeks, after my return from 
my southern tour, I felt as though the sight of 
something green, besides the scanty grass in the 
park, or doubtful hue of the trees, would be 
soothing to a spirit that loves the green hills 
and sweet. air of the country, I started off in 
pursuit of such a scene. It so chanced J took 
the New-Haven Railroad. As we passed Nor- 
walk, I thought of the farm of Mr Stevens, of 
which you published a notice in April, and 
would gladly have called to look at his improve- 
ments, if I had known he was at home. How- 
ever, I concluded to defer that, and rolled on- 
ward, noting that even Connecticut farmers are 
becoming sensible that the rocky hills and grav- 
elly knolls may be made more productive, by a 
more judicious system of cultivation. 

As we approached the busy, bustling, beauti- 
ful little city of Bridgeport, I discovered abouta 
mile off to the left, a singular-looking structure 
which a friend informed me was a Connecticul 
farm house, as it was the residence of Farmer 
Barnum. I determined at once io make him a 
visit. No doubt many of your readers, as they 
have caught a glimpse of this most remarkable 
edifice, as it shows its head, or rather heads, 
among the trees upon the plain, back of the 
town, have wondered what prince, or eastern 
nabob, had come here to the land of steady 
habits, and gambrel-roof houses, and erected 
a palace. If curiosity should prompt him to 
take a nearer view, he will be still more sur- 
prised; for he will see a building unlike any 
other in America. It is three stories high, be- 
sides the basement, in the central part, and 
erowned with a dome, somewhat like the capi- 
tol at Washington, which is supported by Icsser 
ones, and minarets upon the corners of the main 
building and wings, after the style of some ori- 
ental palace. The entire front is 120 feet, in- 
cluding at each end, a half circular conservatory, 
with dome roofs, which give a beautiful finish 
tothe wings. ‘The front portico, with its costly 
varving, and ornamental finish, has a very in- 
viting look of enjoyment in a warm day, while 
that in the rear, (enclosed with glass,) is equally 
so,in a cool morning: for there, the invalid, 
shielded trom the wind, may take a long morn- 
ing walk in the bright sun. Strangers some- 
umes think the appearance of the house fantas- 
tic, and perhaps conclude the owner is some 
vain fellow, who has inherited a fortune to spend, 
and isin afair way of doing the job rapidly. 
Besides the house, he sees a most costly con- 








servatory, or grapery, and gardener’s cottage, 
carriage house, stables, and barn, with little 
temples, summer houses, and other necessary 
structures, all wearing their domes and minarets 
in pps keeping with the principal building, 
and showing an apparent expenditure of money 
beyond the means of ordinary mortals. How 
mistaken in all his conclusions. The propric- 
tor, is no other prince nor nabob than the some- 
what celebrated P. T. Barnum, owner of the 
New-York and Philadelphia Museums; who has 
made his wealth by his own exertions, and is 
freely spending it in beautifying and improving 
the soil of his native land. Instead of being unap- 
proachable, he and his family appear just as all 
well-cultivated farmers’ families should appear; 


affluent, without that ostentation that makes, 


themselves and guests uncomfortable. Mrs. B. 
is a woman “ who careth after her household,” 
secing with her own eyes that all things are in 
order; even the kitchen, the most important 
room in every house, is so kept that a look 
into it will not sicken one of the meals prepared 
there. 

It is needless to describe the interior of this 
“Connecticut farm house,” only to say it is 
planned with attention to comfort and conve- 
nience; and though richly furnished, not too 
much so for such a mansion. It has several 
things that some others should have, one of 
which is, a well-selected library. In this, we 
noticed complete sets of the old Exglish divines, 
the classic, English, French and German histo- 
ries, and all the best works on agriculture. The 
walls of the rooms and passages are ornamented 
with choice pictures and engravings. Bath 
rooms with hot and cold water, and shower 
baths serve to purify the body, and that tends 
to purify the mind. Bedrooms, as they always 
should be, spacious and airy. There is a spa- 
cious dining room, and rich table furniture; yet, 
the style of living and every-day habits of the 
family are such as might be expected where 
good sense directs. An iron fence that cost 
$5,000, besides the stone foundation, adorns the 
front of the lawn. Outside of this, a row of ma- 
ples, an American tree, that is very ornamental. 
A grassy lawn and carriage road, with a pro- 
fusion of shrubbery and flowers, and newly- 
planted forest trees, beautify the grounds. Fur- 
ther back, is a handsome young orchard of 
choice fruit. Behind the barn and stables, rums 
a little brook that feeds the fish pond, which, 
with its little island, forms an ornamental fea- 
ture in the rear of the house. Beyond this, a 
field which bore a “premium crop of Indian 
corn last year.” Grazing upon rich pastures, 
are a couple of superior cows, that furnish the 
family with plenty of rich milk, cream, and but- 
ter, home made; and in the pens, not in front of 
the house, are some good pigs and porkers, fur- 
nished with a provision of swamp muck and 
trash for making manure, indicating the knowl- 
edge of the proprictor, that nothing but manure 
is wanted to renovate the worn-out lands of 
Connecticut. This lotcontains seventeen acres, 
for which he paid $12,000, and rumor says, upon 
the house, grounds, and furnishing, $200,000 
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have been expended. In this case, as in al 
others, improvement has increased the price of 
all the surrounding land, to double or treble 
the former prices. Mr. B. has lately bought an 
old ficld, which, according to the old order of 
Yankee farming, has lain untouched by the plow 
for a quarter of a century. He paid $150 an 
acre; but it is doubtful whether the owner ever 
made interest on a fourth of that sum from its 
poor pasturage. ‘Through the lot runs a small 
stream, and of course a row of alders along its 
bank. The first step was to clear off all the 
brush and roots, and dig a draining ditch, take 
out a bed of muck about three feet deep, and 
cover over the surface of the whole field, until 
it was as black as charcoal, to lay and freeze 
and thaw till spring, then receive a good coat of 
ashes, and be plowed under. Another portion 
formed a great compost heap with stable ma- 
nure, and occasionally the carcass of a dead 
horse, or other domestic animal, which many 
farmers throw away, worthless. In the effort to 
plow deep, he discovered a valuable bed of stone. 
Another field, lying in the same condition of 
cternal pasture, he bought for $60 dollars an 
xere, and has purchased a few acres of swamp 
near it, to get muck for manure. Another small 
lot he is underdraining. He isdoing these things 
not so much with a view to profit, as to gratify 
his taste for making improvement, and also to 
show his neighbors that there is no need of their 
old barren fields, lying almost worthless all over 
the country, for they can be easily renovated 
und made as fertile as the virgin lands of the 
west. He has made a small trial of guano, 
which, if it succeeds well, will enable him to 
renovate the old fields very cheaply. I hope 
his success may be commensurate with his pub- 
lic spirit and desire to create a disposition 
umong the people to improve their land, by a bet- 
terand more enlightened system of agriculture. 

It is a pity the same spirit is not more univer- 
sal. Notwithstanding the great improvements 
that have taken place in this state, within a few 
vears, there is room for greater ones. 

Soton Rosryson. 
LIVE POSTS—WIRE FENCES, ETC. 

Unxprer the caption of “wire fences,” in the 
June number of the Agriculturist, I see a state- 
ment that a wire fence has been built for $200 
per mile, sufficient to turn cattle, horses, &e. 
Cheap as this may appear, I think I can offer a 
plan of constructing a fence sufficient to turn 
cattle, at afar less cost, say $10 or $12 per mile, 
which, if it prove practicable, would be some 
saving. 

The plan I propose, is, to procure about cight 
quarts of long-leaved pine seed, and sow them 
on a breadth of land where the fence is wanted, 
not exceeding two fect in width. There is no 
danger of getting them too thick, the thicker the 
better—say as thick as you would sow buck- 
wheat, I should think might answer. They will 
require the cattle and other stock to be kept 
from them for about four years, but will need 
neither cultivation nor attention of any kind, ex- 
cept to destroy the worms which will be likely te 
suttack some of them, in the month of June, in 











the second, third and: fourth years, after which 
they will be out of danger of worms and stock; 
and, by the sixth or seventh years, cattle could 
not force their way through them, and if they 
come thick enough, there will be but little dan- 
ger to be apprehended from animals of the small- 
er kind. 

I have a pine thicket now growing, not sown, 
however, with design of fence, in many places 
of which a sucking pig of a few weeks old could 
not pass between them, and I infer, if the pines 
will grow so close without arrangement, they 
would do the same with. The above is a theory 
based upon observation. You can take it for 
what it is worth; but I intend to put it into prac- 
tice the coming winter, to some extent. Should 
it prove practicable to make a fence of this de- 
scription, large farms could be enclosed with it 
without much loss, especially when land is 
cheap, and a great deal of waste land, or com- 
mons might be enclosed. 

In regard to live posts for wire fence, it occurs 
to me that pines would be better adapted than 
any other kind of wood, as they would grow 
large enough ina few years; and I think the 
turpentine would prevent corrosion of the wire. 
Should this prove correct, I think there could be 
nothing more suitable; for they are rather more 
a fertiliser than exhauster, of poor land, at least, 
and I think they would add to the beauty of the 
farm. Fancy to yourself a farm handsomely 
laid off with rows of evergreens at intervals of 4D 
or 50 feet ina row. Do you not think it would 
be an improvement on the zig-zag fence of the 
presentday ? As forthe ground occupied, wheat, I 
think, would grow up to the very roots of the tree. 
I have just harvested wheat five feet high, with- 
in the distance of a common cart track from a 
row of pines, in places thick enough for fence 
themselves. Corn is growing on the opposite 
side, and looks quite healthy within a few feet 
of the trees. This row is about one eighth of a 
mile in length, sowed with the design of seeding 
an old field, which the introduction of guano: 
has saved the trouble. I now intend to thin: 
it out on the plan above proposed, and insert 
wires with a handsaw, and hope to make a 
formidable fence. Zt %*% 
Delaware. 


TO RESTORE PEAR TREES. 

THE doyenne or vergouleuse pear is worth- 
less here. Ths fruit commences cracking when 
a little more than half grown, becomes woody, 
and in some years very few or none ripen. Our 
soil appears to need some compound to bring 
the fruit to maturity. I had two seedling trees 


‘more than thirty years old, which never pro- 


duced any fruit. About seven or eight years 
ago, as an experiment to make them bear, I cut 
on three sides of each of their trunks, with an 
axe, about an inch and a half deep. This had 
the desired effect—they have produced fruit 
more or less ever since. 

Pear trees may be set out near buildings, so 
that their roots may extend under them, where 
the soils generally light and moist, and contains 
more or less saltpetre. © Haw ey B. Rocers. 

Huntington, L. I., May, 1850. 
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AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—No. 4 

In adverting to clay-slate rock and soils, at 
the close of our last number, (p, 172.) we ap- 
proach a series of minerals, which, for charac- 
ter and extent, differ exceedingly on this conti- 
nent, from any of the like in Europe; and, as 
when treating of this series, we touch upon those 
which underlie the greater part of this state, 
and which have, on that account, received the 
name of the “New-York system” of rocks, the 
necessity of dealing with it somewhat fully is 
imposed upon us. 

In western Europe, the rocks which lie above 
the mica slate, and below the old red sandstone, 
are comparatively well marked, and easily re- 
cognised in their general appearance. They 
consist of a series of slates and flag stones, some- 
times dark colored and soft, and occasionally 
splitting irregularly, sometimes affording beau- 
tifully thin and perfect slates, of great superfi- 
cial dimensions. Such are the slates from Ban- 
gor, in Wales, and Cumberland, in England. 
These are generally the lowest beds, those 
higher up losing that useful property called 
cleavage. The beds lying over those which 
furnish these slates, generally yield good flag 
stones. Above these, lie beds of stone mostl 
of a flinty and silicious character, which still 
have the slaty cleavage, and yield good corn-mill 
and grindstones. This series of rocks is the 
first which shows any trace of life having ex- 
isted at the time it was formed. The traces are 
the remains of stalks of corals, a few scales of 
fish, and some thin fibres of seaweed of 
simple form. They are distinguished from the 
rock systems previously described, in not pre- 
senting well-marked evidences of having been 
at one time melted, but rather show that they 
constituted the bottom of an ocean of great 
depth, in which the clay, mud, and sand had 
ample time to settle down evenly in alternate 
layers, and going on for a long period of time, 
and occupying a great extent of sea bottom, and 
shell fish, corals, or other animals dying during 
the period, would become imbedded in the 
mass. Thus, kept in some degree from the de- 
composing action of the air and water, they 
would be handed down to us as the remains of 
the inhabitants of a world in times long gone 


by. 

After the lowest beds were deposited, and be- 
fore the uppermost or last were settled down, 
volcanic action and upheaval occurred from 
below, bending, cracking, and elevating the 
oldest .beds at various angles. Hence, it is, that 
when the whole was finally upraised from the 
ocean deep, these upheavals me as very 
high and rugged hills with sharp peaks and 
shoulders, the characteristics of a slate country. 
The bending and cracking were produced by 
melted greenstone and trap, endeavoring to find 
a vent upwards, and forcing all above before it. 
[t cooled down, however, before passing 
through the thickness of slate, and hence forms 
the walls or dykes, or trap, or greenstone met 
with in slate. The greenstone brought up 


metallic, copper and tin, in great abundance, 
and deposited them in the sides of the dykes; 





the oldest beds of slate being those rocks where 
these two metals are found most abundant. The 
upper beds of clay slate have not these metals, 
and but few dykes of greenstone; but in their 
place, beds of granular, white limestone occur, 
with veins of galena, or lead ore. The topmost 
beds of the series contain no metals, and con- 
sist of sandstone and shaly slate, with beds of 
coralline and shelly limestone of a dark color. 
Occasionally, beds of pebbles cemented by 
paste, into a rock, and termed conglomerate, are 
met with, until at last we come to these beds of 
dark-red sandstone, of which our city churches 
are built, and which is known as the old red 
sandstone: Here terminates the slate rocks. 
They are not equally well exhibited in every 
country. Thus the lowest or metallic beds are 
better developed in England than here, the mid- 
dle serics in central Europe, while the topmost 
series, or those which have no metal, are best seen 
in those states, being close to the sandstone beds, 
it partakes much of that character, and has lost, 
to some extent, the slaty cleavage. Such rocks 
were termed grauwacke, in Europe, but from their 
extent and importance in this state, they have 
been called the New-York system of rocks. 
They occupy almost the whole centre and west 
of the state,and are the most fertile spots known. 
The salines, the water limes, and the gypsum 
beds beleng to this class of rocks, and they 
stretch from Lake Ontario to the Pennsylvania 
border, where they dip down south under the 
old red sandstone of the border counties. The 
various beds described have received names 
from the localities where the best-marked spcc- 
imens were found. Thus Potsdam sandstone, 
Trenton limestone, Utica slate, Hudson-River 
slate, Medina sandstone, Niagara group, Onon- 
daga salt group, Portage .1d Chemung slates 
are familiar names. 

The inclination of the New-York system of 
rocks is very slight in the central counties, ly- 
ing at an angle sloping south eight or ten de- 
grees; hence there is but little inequality of the 
ground, no mountain chains, and the land fa- 
vorably disposea for tilage. It is different in 
the east of this state, as along the Hudson River, 
where the earlier deposited beds of slate lie on 
primary rocks; their upheavals are abundant, 
and the land too stony and rugged for profita- 
ble cultivation. Again, along the Pennsylvania 
line, the newest beds are found joining the sand- 
stone, and these, also, have been upraised to a 
high angle, and produce the picturesque scenery 
along the Erie Railroad. The soil of this ex- 
tensive tract of country is as varied as the rock 
itself. Sometimes it is altogether derived from 
the slate rock, and then its character is a stiff 
clay; but this only occurs in a few places, and 
its general composition varies from a loose sand 
toa marly clay. How comes this difference of 
soil ? 

We must recollect that after the rocks were 
deposited and consolidated, they lay underneath 
the deep water of the sea, with a strong current 
flowing southerly, tending a little eastward. 
If any soil ever formed on the surface of these 
rocks, it was swept away by the force of the 
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current, and carried south, to be spread over 
other rocks, and the sand and gravel which the 
current carried along, were spread evenly in 
some places, and in sand or gravel hills in other 
places, over the whole slaty bottom. Since 
then, it has been silently raised up to become 
dry land, carrying its sandy bottom up along 
with it; hence it is that so much of the slate 
district is destitute of fine clay,and the soil bears 
no relation to the rock below, because not de- 
rived from it, but from some rock perhaps 50 or 
100 miles more northward. The clays of the 
Highlands are found in Long Island, and the 
water lime and gypsum rocks, forms the trans- 
ported soil of part of Cayuga, Seneca, and Tomp- 
kins counties. In some places, the slate rock 
has decomposed readily, and mixing with the 
transported sands which overlie the rock, forms 
a loamy mixture of great fertility. Most of the 
soil of Seneca county is of this character. 
-allpirictteovin 
FARMING OF ROBERT BAKEWELL. 

Tue celebrated Mr. Robert Bakewell, of Dish- 
ly, Leicestershire, and the founder of the New- 
Leicestershire sheep, used to tell an anecdote 
with exceeding high glee, of a farmer, not only 
of the olden school, but of the golden times. 

This farmer, who owned and occupied one 
thousand acres of land, had three daughters. 
When his eldest daughter married, he gave her 
one quarter of his land for her portion, but no 
money; and he found by a little more speed, 
and a little better management, the produce of 
his farm did not decrease. When his second 
daughter married, he gave her one third of the 
remaining land, for her portion, but no money. 
He then set to work, and began to grub up his 
furze and fern, and plow up what he called his 
poor, dry, furze land, even when the furze cov- 


cred, in some closes, nearly half the land. After | 


ceiving half his land away to two of his daugh- 
ters, to his great surprise, he found that the 
produce increased—he made more money, be- 
cause his new broken-up furze land, brought 
excessive crops, and at the same time, he farmed 
the whole of his land better; for he employed 
three times more laborers upon it; he rose two 
hours sooner in the morning; had no more dead 
fallows once in three years, instead of which 
he got two green crops in one year, and ate 
them upon the land. A garden never requires 
a dead fallow. But the great advantage was, 
that he got the same money to manage five 
hundred acres as he had to manage the one 
thousand acres. Therefore, he laid out double 
the money upon the land. When his third and 
last daughter married, he gave her two hundred 
and fifty acres, or half which remained, for her 
portion, and no money. He then found that he 
had the same money to farm one quarter of the 
land, as he had at first, to farm the whole. 

He, (Mr. Bakewell,) began to ask himself a 
few questions, and set his wits to work how he 


was to make as much of 250 acres, as he had | 


‘for his money—he made h 








is servants, laborers, 
and horses move faster—broke them from their, 
snail’s pace—and found that the eye of the mas- 
ter quickened the pace of the servant. He saw 
the beginning and ending of everything ; and to 
his servants and laborers, instead of saying, 
“Go and do it,” he said to them, “ Let us go, my 
boys, and do it.” Between come and go, he © 
found a great difference. He grubbed up the 
whole of his furze and ferns, and then plowed 
the whole of his poor grass land up, and con- 
verted a great deal of corn into meat, for sake 
of the manure, and he preserved his black wa- 
ter (the essence of manure); cut his hedges 
down, which had not been plashed for forty or 
fifty years; straightened his zig fences, cut his 
water courses straight, and gained adeal of land 
by doing so; made dams and sluices, and_irri- 
gated all the land he could; he grubbed up 
many of his hedges and borders, covered with 
bushes, in some places from ten to fourteen 
yards in width, some more in his small closes, 
some not wider than streets; and threw three, 
four, five, and six closes into one. He found 
out that, instead of growing white-thorn hedges, 
and haws to feed foreign birds in the winter, he 
could grow food for man, instead of migratory 
birds. After all his improvements, he grew 
more, and made more of two hundred and fifty 
acres, than he did from one thousand; at the 
same time, he found out that half of England, at 
that time, was not cultivated, for want of means 
to cultivate it with. “I let him rams, and sold 
him long-horned bulls,” said Mr. Bakewell, “and 
told him the real value of labor, both in doors 
and out, and what ought to be done with a cer- 
tain number of men, oxen, and horses, within a 
given time. I taught him to sow less, and plow 
better—that there were limits and measures in 
all things—and that the husbandman ought to 
be stronger than the farm. I told him how to 
make hot land colder, and cold land hotter, light 
land stiffer, and stiff land lighter. Isoon caused 
him to shake off all his old, deep-rooted preju- 
dices, and I grafted new ones in their places. I 
told him not to breed inferior cattle, sheep, nor 
horses, but the best of each kind, for the best 
consumed no more than the worst. My friend 
became a new man in his old age, and died 
rich.”—Agricultural Gazette. 


PRESERVATION OF Pumpkins through the great- 
er part of the winter, if sound and well ripened, 
is easily attained, by stowing them in a mow of 
dry hay or straw, or placing ona barn floor and 
covering with any light forage. A dry cellar 
will frequently keep them sound ; but these are 
usually too moist for this purpose. They ought 
occasionally to be looked after, and any showin 
evidence of incipient decay, should be immed1- 
ately used. All the partially ripe, small, and 
imperfect should be fed soon after taking from 
the field. 7 


Bucs on Vines.—Sprinkle them with urine. 








done of one thousand acres. He then paid off | If too strong, it will kill the vines as well as the 
nis bailiff, who weighed twenty stones, rose bugs. A moderate dose, diluted with water, will 
with the lark, in the long days, and went to bed | drive off the bugs and make the vines grow rap- 
with the lamb—he got as much more work done: idly. 
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ROADS IN LOWER VIRGINIA. 

No improvement in the appearance of a coun- 
try has more effect upon the mind of a traveller 
than good roads. Not having yet travelled all 
over the United States, I cannot speak of my own 
certain knowledge, but I believe that no section, 
whether east, west, north, or south, can beat 
Lower Virginia in roads. As a gencral rule, I 
think it may be sect down as an incontrovert- 
ible fact, that they are the most neglected part 
of creation. Worn down by long use and wash- 
ing rains into channels, it has become such a task 
to change the shape of them from concave to 
convex, that it is never attempted; and what 
little work is done upon them seems to have 
called forth all the native energies of negro in- 
genuity to make bad worse. 

The most common method of stopping a gully 
or filling a mud hole is, to put alittle green pine 
brush in it, which has a durability fully equal 
to fresh fish in August. The dirt from the 
ditches upon each side, instead of being rounded 
up in the middle, to shed off the water, is almost 
invariably piled along the edge of the ditch, so 
that the water is dammed in the travelled track. 
As faras a plow and road scraper are concerned, 
upon the public highway, who ever saw such 
a wonder in that part of the state? “I pause 
for a reply. 

A TRAVELLER. 
——----_-pi>o—- oe 
THE GREYHOUND. 

THE modern smooth-haired greyhound is a 
very elegant dog; remarkable for its extreme 
velocity, in which it is, we believe, superior to 
the rough-haired dogs of the olden time, though 
not to some of the modern rough greyhounds, in 
which a cross of the old rough breed, or Scot- 
tish deerhound prevails. No greyhounds used 
for the hare, equal in speed and endurance those 
of our island; and none, so improved of late 
years is the breed, equal them in symmetry; 
every action is light, easy, and elegant, yet firm 
and vigorous. 

The greyhound is highly sensitive, and very 
good tempered; like the Irish wolf dog, it is 
peaceable and affectionate, and fierce only in 
the chase of its quarry, or when excited to com- 


bat. On one occasion only, have we ever seen | 


a greyhound fight with another dog; and in that 
instance, the animal, a roughish brindle dog, 
was set upon a large dog of a mongrel mastiff 
breed, and forced to self-defence. Short, indeed, 


was the combat; in a few seconds, the aggressor | 
Slim | 


sunk severely torn, and was taken away. 
as those dogs are, their muscular powers are 
very great; like the race horse, they are com- 
pact, of iron muscle, and ivory bone, with no 
superfluous fat nor loose cellular tissue, and are 
consequently deceptive to the eye, which is, 
in general, accustomed to see strength conjoined 
with massivencss. Yet we have but to consider 
the chest, loins, and limbs of a greyhound, and 


regard the “tori” of the arms and thighs, to feel | 


assured of the possession of great power. The 
smooth greyhound, or glaze hound of the older 
writers, follows exclusively by the eye—whereas 











of the game by the powers of smell; but in the 
modern dg, every quality is sacrificed to fleet- 
ness, and certainly for sudden and violent bursts 
of exertion the present breed has never been 
equalled. 

Many trials for ascertaining the speed of the 
greyhound have been undertaken, and Daniel’s 
opinion seems to be on the whole, correct, viz., 
that on flat ground, a first-rate race horse would 
be superior to the greyhound; but, that in a 
hilly country, the greyhound would have the 
advantage. Much, however, in the latter case 
would depend upon the dog being habituated to 
hilly districts; for a greyhound, accustomed 
only to flat plains, though swifter on them than 


a Yorkshire greyhound, would yield to the lat- , 


ter ina hilly country. The hare and the grey- 
hound seem to be well matched; the swiftness 
of both animals is astonishing, and a_ well-con- 
tested run is an animating sight. Daniel re- 
cords the circumstance of a brace of grey- 
hounds, in Lincolnshire, running a hare from her 
seat to where she was killed, a distance meas- 
uring in a straight line, upwards of four miles, 
in twelve minutes; but as there were a great 
many turns during the course, the actual dis- 
tance was considerably more. The hare ran 
herself to death before the greyhounds touched 
her.—Knigh?’s History of the Dog. 
ah Rc 


IS IT POSSIBLE THAT THE EARTH CAN PRO- 
DUCE ANY VEGETABLE SPONTANEOUSLY? 

Tis 1s a question often suggested to the 
mind of cultivators from the fact that, under 
certain circumstances, new growths spring up 
almost miraculously. For instance, in cutting 
down a primeval forest and burning the tim- 
ber, the “fire weed” grows at once, far remote 
from any other. An old field that has grown 
nothing but broom sedge for many years, on be- 
ing dressed with lime, produces white clover, 
where it never grew before since the forest 
trees were cleared off. In dense forests of 
long-leaved pines, if that timber is cut off, it is 
succeeded by oak and hickory; but if that 
growth is then cut off, neither long-leaved pines 
nor oaks follow, but another kind of pine called 
“loblolly.” But cultivate the land and * turn 
it out.” and then comes the “ old-field pine.” 

Grasses and wecds, unlike any in the vicinity, 
have often been known to grow from carth 
thrown out of ditches and wells. 

Fire is often produced spontancously. Now 
is it any more remarkable that the same “ Crea- 
tive Power” should produce vegetation spon- 
taneously, notwithstanding the assertions of sci- 
ence that no plant can ever grow except from a 
seed of the same sort? May not all the elements, 
necessary to form the germ of a plant, be 
brought together by the operation of nature and 
thus begin to grow and become capable of re- 
production by secd? To deny this, is to say 
that the same Power that first bade the plants 
grow, is no longer powerful nor able to pro- 
duce anything that has not had a previous exis- 
tence and produced seed and that which has laid 
dormant for unknown ages, without decay,; and 


ail the old, rough breeds, could recover the track | yet, it is equally as miraculous that such seeds 

















should have retained its vegetating power as it 
is that nature is able to produce a new plant. 

It is believed by some persons, in this age 
of wonders, that even life can be produced ar- 
tificially. True, of a very low grade, but still 
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Well, shortly after the purchase of these little 
machines, my fresh-killed pork being ready, my 
wife and I sat down one fine frosty evening to 
make sausages. To give them their just dues, 
both cutter and stuffer worked to perfection,and 








possessing life. It certainly isa subject not un-| enabled us to accomplish more in one hour, than 
worthy ofscientific investigation, toinquire whe-| we could do in a whole day without,them. Just 
ther vegetation that sometimes appears to come as we were in the midst of our operations, who 
upon the carth mysteriously, has not sprung: should pop in quite unexpectedly upon us, for 
from sced of its kind that has laid dormant for an evening visit, but our good neighbors, Uncle 
ages unknown, or whether the Power that crea-| Sim, Aunt Nabby, the fair Molly, and both of 
ted all things has not again been brought into! the boys. Their curiosity was instantly excited 
exercise to beautify and replenish the earth, | by the array of things before them, and in order 
and thereby add to the comfort and happiness to gratify it, they solicited us to continue our 
of man, if his preverse nature would allow him: employment. As the fine, even-cut meat rolled 
to see what a happy home this earth might be,! out of the box, and sausage link after link was 
if all were as earnestly disposed to cultivate the | drawn from the end of the stuffer, Uncle Sim 
fruits of love and neighborly kindness as they ; cocked his eye with utter astonishment; Aunt 





are to plant thorns and thistles. 
DELAWARE. 
Our correspondent above, seems to revive some | 
of the conccits of the dark ages. The effort! 
was made by the ingenious author of “ Vestiges 
of Creation,” but without success. The doctrine 
of mutation, or the change of one specific plant 
to another of a totally different species, as of 
wheat to chess, is exploded by all intelligent 
and careful minds. The greater absurdity of 
spontaneous creation, must of course follow. In 
this, no considerate mind for a moment calls in 
question the omnipotence of Deity; but while 
tully econeeding this, we say conclusively, that | 
Deity has fixed, and to a certain extent known | 
laws, by which he governs the world, and this, 
affiir of spontaneous creation is not one of them. | 
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The Sausage Stuffer and Cutter—In order that 
iny readers may better understand what fellows, 
i think it best to inform them it was only last 
spring, for the first time since A-gok-ne-quaw 
vas settled, that any of our merchants, or rather 
storeckeepers, as we call them, had_ sufficient | 
cuterprise, or could muster the courage to add 
a few improved agricultural implements to their 
otherwise excellent assortments of well selected 
seusonable goods. These were at once so de- 
servedly appreciated by our best farmers, and 
sold so well, that it encouraged the merchants to 
keep on: and among other things procured last 
fll, was a stock of those highly useful little 
machines, sausage-meat cutters and sausage 
stuffers. 

Happening in at one of the village stores, ear- 
ly in December, to lay in her winter stock of 
groceries, my wife was shown the above ma- 
chines, She thought so highly oftheir labor-sav- 
ing capabilities, that, notwithstanding the sie! 
ingly high price asked, she determined on pur-| 





Nabby drew in a long breath, and closely 
pressed her lean, sinewy mouth; Molly’s eyes 
sparkled with delight at the facility of our 
operations, and the thought of what a light task 
she and her mother, too, might hope to have of 
it hereafter; while the boys stood by and chuck- 
led somewhat greedily withthe idea that sau- 
sages and gravy would henceforth be more 
plenty on their father’s table. 

“Wal, Miss Teltrue,” said Uncle Sim, at length 
breaking the silence and smacking his lips, 
“now du say, what did them ’ere sassenger ma- 
chines cost?” “The cutter,’ said my wife, “is 
of the best kind, Mr. Doolittle, and I paid ten dol- 
lars for it; though I could have got one with 
wooden, pins instead of iron, for half the money. 
But | preferred the best made, as unquestionably 
the cheapest in the end. The stuffers only diff- 
ered halfa dollar in the price, so I again chose the 
highest, and paid five dollars.” “'Ten dollars!” 
said Uncle Sim, with great surprise, and then 
raising himself up in his chair, “and five dol- 
lars! Why, how you du talk, Miss Teltrue; all 
that makes fifteen! and fifteen dollars is mor’n 
our whole fattin’ shoats is all worth, and the 
swill tubs into the bargain. Who ever heered 
on sich a sum for sich little gimcracks? A 
body would think now-a-days a storekeeper 
had’nt no conscience to ask so much for nothin’. 
But may be ’tis a patent right. Wal, a patent 
righter, and a pedlar, and a lawyer, ought to be 
put all into one bag, and shook up together. 
What a purty mess they would make, heh? 
‘Birds of a feather all flock together, the ramp- 
scullions. Wai, I guess they think sassenger 
meat when its chopped fine enough, is the rael 
Californy dust, and that the links is all goold 
bars, fresh melted down, and ready for shippin’, 
this side up with care, the gonies. I tell you 
tis a downright, clean out and out extortion and 
no mistake, and I don’t care who hears Simeon 
Doolittle say it, I snore.” Here he brought bis 





chasing them; for the cutting up of a consider-| clinched fist emphatically down upon his knee, 
able quantity of sausage meat every winter, with; and I must confess [ had never seen him more 
no other implement to perform the operation, | excited in a small matter. But the idea of 
than the common chopping knife, and then the; touching his purse, generally, was apt to touch 
only means to stuff it, a short round stick or the) his sensibilities: though Uncle Sim could hardly 
bare finger, renders sausage making one of the| be called a close man in the strict meaning of 
most disagreeable and laborious of houschold! the term; it was rather a narrow-minded dislike 
duties. ‘on his part, at first, to pay for an improved im- 





plement, however much it might facilitate labor 
or ¢heapen production. 

Mr. Doolittle’s illiberal tirade upon what my 
wife thought did not much concern him, roused 
herjspunk a little, and like most women under 
simplar circumstances, she was ready with a re- 
ply'; so she answered pleasantly, at the same 
time rather positively, that considering the su- 
perjor manner in which the machines were 
made, she did not think the price so very dear; 
nor|did she helieve that either the manufacturer 





or frader made large profits on them; and if. 


they did, it was of small consequence to her; 
she'never considered such matters in her pur- 


Chases ; the only question to her mind was, “Is | 


this} a profitable investment for me?” Decide 
thisjin the affirmative, and she bought it unhes- 
itatingly. Now, it formerly took my husband 
andjself about a fortnight, without these ma- 
chitfes, to accomplish what we have done in a 
singjle day with them: so, reckening our time at 
fair}wages, they are already paid for. Besides, 
it isso much less irksome to work with them, 
andjthey turn out the sausages so much more 
perfectly that I am offered half a cent a pound 
mort for them than if made by hand; and recol- 
lect, Mr. Doolittle, this is only one season’s per- 
formance. Now they will last several years, so 
thatjI reckon they will earn at least, five times 
thei¥ cost before we wear them out; thus, after 
all {| think you will allow that I have made a 
good investment. 

“Wal, may be as you say, Miss Teltrue,” re- 
plied Uncle Sim, quite subdued in his tone, and 
apptrently mollified in his feelings,“ but you 
know the old sayin’, ‘stick to your parish church 
though your parson is a blockhead;’ which I 
spose is as much as meanin,’ du as your fathers 
have done afore you, for changes is’nt agreeable ; 
heunauiinver: we du change.” “ Yes,” replied 1, 
. witness your well-drained meadow last fall.”* 
“Oh, Sargeant, that’s nothin.” But he was appa- 
rently highly pleased with my allusion, and 
proceded. “Wal, we du change sometimes, for 
good reason and profit; and if pork was on’y 
worth a shillin’a pound now, as it used to be,sas- 
enger machines might do; but when its hard sel- 





lin’ at sixpence, or at most sevenpence, it’s quite | 


another affair, as the man says in the spellin’ 
book, when he found it was his bull gored his 
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“Sartin true, Mr. Doolittle; but bull meat isn’t 
pig meat, no, nor ox meat nother; though it 
makes good mince, it ain’t no account in sassen- 
gers. Wal, won’t this ere cutter do the mince 
meat as slick as the sassenger? And you be 
purty fond o’ mince pies as well as sassengers, 
and the boys don’t like ’em scace, I guess 
nother,” she added, coaxingly playing her hand 
on his shoulder ; “and _ fifteen dollars! Oh, my! 
It’s a purty big sum that’s sartin; but don’t for- 
git the little tiny pig that could’nt keep up to 
the tothers when he was a suckin’, and pined 
‘away, and got so weak he could’nt stand, he did. 
| And would’nt he a died if Iand Molly had’nt a 
saved him? Yes,sir-ce. Now answer me that, 
Mr. Doolittle, as you are a livin’? man. And if 
we had’nt a saved him, and brought him up by 
| hand, on sour buttermilk and_ biled tater parins, 
‘and house slops, and sich kind o’ truck that 
‘aint nothin’ except to waste, and would a bin 
ithrown away, prehaps.” But Aunt Nabby was 
| too economical a housewife to do this in any 
event; she only wanted an argument to help out 
-her case. “ Wal, din’nt I and Molly do all this, 
iT say, and more tu? And aint the little pig the 
biggest and fattest shoat now, this very day, of 
any in the pen? And won't the storekeeper 
give more for him than the sassenger cutter and 
stuffer will all come tu, and a nice new hat for 
yourself into the bargain, Mr. Doolittle, to go to 
sister Suzy’s weddin’, that is to be next new- 
year’s day acomin”? And ef we on’y had the 
‘machines, I and Molly could cut all the meat 
and stuff the sassengers in a jiffin, and have 
plenty o’ time to make our bran new gowns for 
| the weddin’, tu, without the mantermaker’s help, 
‘which will also be a considerable savin’; 
and Miss Teltrue, as you heered her, says the 
'sassengers look so much nicer, she is offered 
‘half a cent extra a pound for ’em' Wal, now 








|let’s cal’late.”. And so Aunt Nabby commenced 


‘upon her fingers. “ Wal,there’s the big shoat— 


'I mean the tiny pig that was—and a week’s 


| wages of the mantermaker saved, and the half 
| cent more on the sassengers "— 

“ Jest you whist a bit now, mammy, won’t you.” 
| said Uncle Sim, half coaxing and half peevishly, 
“and let somebody else put in a word, as the 
big cart said to the little creaking wagon; J 
never seed sich a tongue as yourn in all my 





neighbor's ox, instead of his neighbor’s bull gor-| born days; ‘ but as the bell is so is the clapper; 
in’ hizzen. -Wal, arter all, prehaps I’m wrong and ef you don’t ding dong it fast enuf for your 
in ml notions; what’s done cheap is sometimes , side of the argument, then Thain’t no knowledge 
the dearest; the penny is well spent that saves! o’ a controvarsy. Wal, I ain’t goin to dispute 
ten; and ’tis more trouble to duill, than todu well.” | your cal’lation, nor Miss Teltrue’s nother; I’ve 


Hobw many more “proverbs Uncle Sim would | 


have quoted, if suffered to go on, it is impossible 
for me to say, for his head seemed to be full of 
y to be brought out upon all occa- 


them, read 
sont but Aunt Nabby had kept her tongue with | 


eat impatience till this moment, when seeing 
er husband becoming a little penitent, and 
somewhat more diffident in the dogmatic A 
ions, just expressed, she commenced with a 
volupility which I must confess I had rarely 
hearfi even her equal. 
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*See vol. viii., p. 61. 


cyphered tu fur in ’rethmetic for all that; 
and may be as you say, mammy, ’tis a matter o’ 
economy to get the sassenger machines; but 
then, there is sich a thing as goin’ tu fast; and 
there’s so many shickle shackles about the 
country that don’t prove all they’ve bin cracked 
up to be by a long chalk, that I’ve got kind a 
skeary— Hail Columby! Howsomedever, as 
the Dutchman said, ‘al] things is possible; and 
a pig may larn to whistle, on’y he’s a plamed 
ugly mout for it” At this grotesque idea of 
a pig’s whistling, we all burst out laughing, 
which so tickled Uncle Sim, that he slapped 
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his thigh with delight, and exclaimed in a 
high pitch, “Wal, mammy, ‘what’s sace for 
goose is sace for gander ;’ so you shall have your 
way, and Molly tu. Now clear the coast, Sar- 
geant, if you please, a minute, and let me and 
Bill take a lesson stuflin’ sassengers; for I shall 
be ready with my own fresh pork next week, 
and I'll send right off to the storekeeper then 
for all the machinery. 

Upon this I immediately gave place to my re- 
doubtable neighbcr, who took the sausage stuf. 
fer on his lap, while his tall, awkward son, got 
down on his knees before it, and slipped an intes- 
tine on to the point of the stuffer, ready to be stuff 
ed. Uncle Sim now tilled the barrel to the brim, for 
he was determined on a “heavy charge,” as he 
expressed it. He then laid hold of the handle 
of the crank, while Bill held on the end of 
the intestine for the purpose of twisting it into 
links as fast as filled from the stuffer. Uncle 


Sim now sung out in an authoritative tone, not|. 


unlike that of the captain of our military com- 
pany giving orders on a field day, “Make 
ready! Take aim! Fi-er!” 
Then giving the crank a 
strong, quick turn, at the 
same time throwing him- 
self back on his chair the 
intestine unluckily slipped 
off the point of the stuffer, 
by this sudden jirk cf Uncle 
Sim, and the whole charge 
of several pounds’ weight of 
meat, shot with such force 
into Bill’s face that it choked 
his mouth, half blinded his 
eyes, and nearly knocked 
him flat on the floor. 

“ Hello-a! Who’s_ killed ?” 
cried uncle Sim, rising with 
great dismay and anxicty 
depicted on his countenance, 
which was responded to by a 
hearty laugh from all the rest of us present, save 
the unfortunate Bill, whom we soon relieved from 
his uncomfortable pelting. Uncle Sim felt high- 


ly mortified when he found out the true state of |It may be worked b 


the case; but we soon smoothed the matter 
‘over, and the residue of the evening passed 
pleasantly away. The “lesson,” however, I am 
glad to add, was not without avail, for a bet- 
ter lot of sausages than he and aunt Nabby 
afterwards turned out, I never saw; and they 
brought quite as high a price at the village store, 
as my own. SERGEANT TELTRUE. 





Seepinc Timotny.—If you have not already 
sown your Timothy, let it be done as early as 
possible this month, at the rate of twelve quarts 
of seed to the acre. Be sure that the seed is 
sound and fresh; and, as a protection to the 
infant plants, sow, also, at the same time, a peck 
of buckwheat to each acre of ground. Such 
meadows as have begun to fail may be increased 
in their yield of hay, by sowing on them a peck 
of Timothy seed, with from five to ten bushels 
of wood ashes, and an equal quantity of lime per 
acre, afterwards harrowing and rolling it in. 











POWERFUL EFFECTS OF GUANO. 


A FRIEND has just mentioned an instance of 
the effects of an overdose of guano, quite disas- 
trous to his crop. He had an obstinate, conceit- 
ed, Scotch farmer, who persisted in sowing 700 
pounds of Peruvian guano per acre, on a field 
just laid down to oats and grass, when expressly 
limited to 300 pounds. The result was such a 
rapid and luxuriant growth, that the oats were 
all lodged before they were three fourths grown. 
They were immediately cut for the double pur- 
pose of saving the fodder, and allowing the 
young grass the benefit of sun and air. Unfor- 
tunately, the continued wet weather which fol- 
lowed, disconcerted this only hope of preventing 
a total loss; the oats could not be cured, and 
their heavy swaths effectually smothered most 
of the young grass plants. 

So much tor an overdose of guano, and the 
disobedience of persons, to the intelligible and 
peremptory commands of their employers. 

a Ge 


SOUTHERN CORNSHELLER. 








CornsSHELLER.—F 1G. 73. 


Tuts machine is well adapted for shelling In- 
dian corn, and is suitable for large plantations 
one or two men, or by 
horse power, and shell by manual labor about 
300 bushels, and by horse power, about '700 
bushels per day. It separates the corn from the 
cob, both of which are left unbroken. 
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FARM OF MR. FOUNTAIN. 


Ir is a generally-adopted principle that the 
prosperity, security, and perpetuation of repub- 
lican governments depend more upon their ag- 
ricultural, than any other, and indeed, all other 
interests blended. If this be so, no honora- 
ble means should be withheld that can tend 
to advance this most important branch of in- 
dustry. 

With no other motive than a desire to encour- 
age a spirit of agricultural emulation which had 
already manifested itself in some portions of 
our country, I place at your disposal the sta- 
tistics of the annual average receipts from the 
farm of Tyler Fountain, of Peekskill, New York, 
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as reported by himsclf. The farm contains 33) 
acres, 13 of which are wood and pasture :— 


35 tons of hay, $12.00 per ton, $ 120 
425 bushels corn, G2 “ bu. 265 
450 - outs, + 180 

60 “ rye, Wm «& «& 45 
100 bbls. potatoes, 1.50 * bbl. 150 

9,200 Ibs. pork, 6 “Ib. 132 
Apples, 125 
rofits on cattle sold, 60 

“ from 5 cows, 150 
$1,527 

For hired labor, $150 
Total, $1,377 


He has now three acres of clover which he pro- 
poses to cut the last of this month, as suffering 
it to stand until June, would be impolitic, as it 
would be too coarse and rank for feed. 

A SHERMAN. 


Trumbull, Ct., May, 1850. 





ETRURIAN WHEAT. 


Tue superiority of Etrurian wheat is s> well 
established by six years’ culture here, that I 
deem it proper to give some little account of it. 
Its history, so far as I am acquainted with it, is 
as follows :— 

Six years ago, I was at Washington, and Mr. 
Ellsworth, then Commissioner of Patents, called 
my attention toa new variety of wheat from 
abroad, that he had for distribution. Its appear- 
ance was so attractive, that I obtained about 
one large spoonful of it, that I sent home and 
had carefully cultivated, from which I have ob- 
tained my present supply. Each crop has been 
equally successful. It has grown entirely frec 
fom chess, smut, rust, and weevil. The straw is 
sti'¥, and not subject to crinkle. Just previous 
to ripening, the straw assumes a beautiful pur- 
ple color, which changes in ripening toa golden 
yellow. It is the bald varicty, with a white or 
very light-yellow berry, inclosed sufficiently 
firm by the husk to prevent waste in harvesting, 
and not so tightly set as to thresh hard. It is 
very hardy to stand the winter, and grows as 
well in the wet and low lands, apparently, as 
on the more elevated and dryer grounds. 

For flouring, this wheat is unsurpassed by 
any variety. It yields more pounds per bushel, 
measured, than any variety I know of, and the 
yield of flour is proportionably large. It prom- 
ises fair to prove the most valuable variety of 
wheat that we have ever had in this section of 
the country. ‘ E. Corne.t. 

Ithica, July, 1850. 

The sample sent us of the above wheat, is very 
fine, and justifies all the writer says of it; but 
whether it is superior to the white-flint wheat, 
we do not know. We have hitherto considered 
that the best kind grown in the United States. 
As experiments ina small way cost but lit‘le. 
we would advise our friends trying an acre or 
so of the Etrurian wheat, and should it suit tei: 





soil and climate, they could then cultivate it 


more extensively. We have it for sale at $2.50 
per bushel. 

On account of the fly and other causes, the 
culture of some of the choicest varieties of wheat 
has been given up in various localities, and a 
resort has been had to inferior kinds as more 
hardy. As these haye been cultivated now sev- 
eral years, we presume the fly has partially 
disappeared. If so, the better kinds of wheat 
may again be introduced without danger. We 
would recommend, however, that they be tried 
sparingly at first. 








-@ 
SUBSTITUTES FOR GRASS. 
Tuts country is subject to seasons of drouth 


which nearly destroys the hope of the farmer to. 


sustain his stock upon hay. The grass becomes 
so parched and dried up in our burning suns, 
that it cannot revive in time to make a mowing 
crop after the rain falls. Something, then, to be 
used as a substitute for hay, becomes of great 
importance. 

As a universal substitute, perhaps millet de- 
serves to be first named, though in some parts 
of the United States it is likely that other plants 
can be substituted to better advantage, to sup- 
ply the loss of the hay-producing grasses. Mil- 
let, however, if sown upon dry ground, in June 
or July, with just rain enough to vegetate it, 
will mature in about eight weeks, and yield two 
or three tons of good fodder to the acre. As 
soon as the farmer finds his hay crop will be 
cut short by the drouth, he should plow up some 
most, available piece of land he has, and _pre- 
pare the surface well with the harrow, and 
while the ground is as fresh as possible, sow 
one bushel of sced to the acre, and harrow in. 
When grown so that the seeds begin to ripen, it 
should be cut and cured in all respects like hay. 
As the stalk is coarse, it will be found of great 
advantage to use a good strawcutter, to cut up 
the whole before feeding; cattle are then very 
fond of it, and it is extremely nutritious. 

At the same time you sow the millet, having 
prepared the ground in the same way, sow two 
bushels, or two and a half to the acre, of Indian 
corn, and cover it with a light plow or univer- 
sal cultivator, with turning-share teeth. Be 
sure to cut this before frost, and bind it imme- 
diately with straw bands in small bundles and 
set it up to dry, in small shocks. [If left to dry 
upon the ground, it is much injured by sun, dew, 


and rain, which have but little effect upon it if 


set up; and in that position it cures without 
any difficulty. This, also, if cut up by a straw- 
cutter for feed, will be found good economy. 

We have grown at least, six tons of good fod- 
der to the acre, from corn sown on the 16th of 
July. If it is thickly sown, the stalks are so 
small, that if well cured, cattle eat them greedily, 
and certainly seem to thrive as well upon such 
fecd as upon the best English hay. 

Ruta bagas, or Swedish turnips, in such a 
season should by no means be nevlected, as the 
tops, if the root does not come fully to perfect- 
ion, serve as a good substitute for hay, while 
they remain green in the fall. For the same 
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TOFPING CORN AND STRIPPING OFF ITS LEAVES. 
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porpose, round turnips should be sown more 
abundantly such a season than any other, us 
they serve well to save hay, particularly for a 
flock of sheep, until well intothe winter. Above 
all things, if you have sheep, and are short of 
hay, do not neglect to sow a broad belt of rye, 
or wheat. This serves for fall, winter and 
spring feed, and perhaps is one of the best things 
you can possibly substitute for hay. 

Another good substitute will be found in the 
somewhat neglected and often despised buck- 
wheat. If cut as soon as some of the earliest 
seeds are ripe, and well cured, it makes an ex- 
cellent substitute for hay, and all Kinds of stock 
ure very fond of it. The greatest objection to 
buckwheat, is, that it isan exhausting crop upon 
the land. But in our opinion, it is better to ex- 
haust the land than it is to exhaust the cattle 
for want of sufficient nourishment. The great- 
est objection to buckwheat, as a substitute for 
hay, is, the difficulty and labor of curing it, but 
even this is better than curing hides on the fence, 
in the spring. 

In some parts of the south, chess, or cheat, 
(bromus,) has been used as a substitute for hay 
or fodder, but we do not think it half so gooda 
crop as grass and cow-pea vines, which cer- 
tainly make a most excellent nutritious winter 
feed for horses, mules, and cattle. 

Sheep need but little feeding where the pea 
vine grows luxuriantly. 
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TOPPING CORN AND STRIPPING OFF ITS LEAVES. 

I[avine seen a wish expressed, at p. 182 in the 
eighth volume of the Agriculturist, that some of 
the fodder-pulling farmers would carefully try 
the experiment, and determine whether stripping 
off the leaves injures the product of the corn, 
[ give the result of my experience on the subject. 
Although I never have made the experiment b 
weight nor measure, but by observation, a 
from topping and pulling the blades, and by cut- 
ting it up by the ground, I greatly prefer the 
former practice, which, if done at the proper 
time, will not injure the quality nor lessen the 
quantity of the corn. 

A neighbor of mine cut up a pe of his crop, 
by the ground, and I topped and stripped mine. 
My corn weighed 58 Ibs. per bushel, while his 
weighed only 531lbs. His corn was equally as 
ripe as mine, when the topping and cutting 
were performed, and of the same kind. We 
both sold for 50 cents per 56 lbs. 

I would not have my corn cut up by the 
ground, if a man would do it for nothing and 
board himself. First, because it is a lazy man’s 
plan, and a quick way to get down fodder, 
but double the work to secure it; and then it is 
worth but little or nothing, after it is secured. It 
must stand out until it is so weatherbeaten that 
there is only a little of the inside of the shocks 
ihat is fit for fodder. 

Secondly, because it is almost impossible to 
keep the shocks standing upright, as the weight 
of the corn causes them to lean over, and 
heavy winds are sure to blow them down. 

Thirdly, because in shucking the corn, a great 
many of the husks break off and are blown away. 
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Fourthly, because if you have not barn room 
to house the fodder, it is almost impossible to 
stack it so that it will keep. 

Fifthly, because the corn is not worth one 
fourth so much as it would have been, if it had 
been topped, stripped of the husks, and put into 
the barn in dry weather. 

I will now tell you when totop and strip your 
corn so as not to injure the grain, and how to 
do it so as to have good fodder, that will not be 
grinned at by old cows that have got no upper 
tecth. When the husks of the corn begin to 
turn of a yellowish color, and loosen up from 
the ear, and some of the lower blades begin to 
turn brown and the tassels of the most forward 
stalks also die, try the grain with your thumb 
nail, and if no milk shows itself, ani the grain 
appears hard and glazed, you can muster all 
hands and go to cutting tops and pulling blades, 
which do in the following manner :— 

Give to every third hand a good sharp shoe 
knife; tell him to cut the tops at the smooth 
joint just above the ear, and take two rows; 
throw four rows together flat on the ground; 
let them lie only one day; that is, tie up every 
day just before night, in bundles as large as a 
band made of two of the tops will tie conveni- 
ently ; set three or four bunches together, around 
a hill of corn and tie all together by another 
band around the tassels. The other two hands, 
(boys suit best,) may pull off the blades from the 
ear downward, taking a row each, and should 
keep up with the toppers. They may stick the 
blades into the rows from the tops; that is, in two 
rows and then leave two, letting them remain 
in the hill two days, if the weather is fair, and 
then tie up in bundles, haul to the barnyard, 
or place of stacking. Give them two days of 
sun in the bundle; then stack or mow away. 
On rainy days, when the fodder is curing, throw 
the blades into the barn, or stack them up every 
night; or let your tops stand in the field two or 
three weeks, until by twisting the stalks, no sap 
will ooze out; then stack up or put into the barn, 
as Suits you best. J: G. C. 

Black-Swamp Farm, Kent Co., Del., 1850. 
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RESULTS FROM SUBSOIL PLOWING. 

Mr. Jacques, of Rahway, New Jersey, speak- 
ing of subsoiling says: On 4} ucres of shelly 
land, he raised 530 bushels of corn, which was 
a much greater yield than he anticipated, tak- 
ing the season, soil, and all into account. 

The ground was prepared by plowing about 
four inches deep with a surface plow, which 
was as deep as the implement could be made to 
g0, owing to the compactness of a shelly subsoil. 
The subsoil plow followed immediately after, 
loosening the earth some twelve inches deeper. 
Had he not made use of the subsoil plow, he 
thinks his crop would have proved a failure, as 
the roots could not have penetrated the subsoil, 
and consequently would have perished by the 
severe drouth. J. B. 





Companions oF Crvitisation.—Crows, swallows, 


| henhawks, foxes, rats, cockroaches, bedbugs, 


and some other bugs. 
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FATTENING HOGS. 


For several years, I have paid some attention 
to fattening hogs, and find that they will thrive 
much faster on corn and sweet potatoes, or on 
peas and swect potatoes, than they will on any 
one of these alone. I am well satisfied, also, 
that they will fatten much faster on boiled and 
raw food mixed, than they will on either, separate. 

The year before last, I turned my hogs into a 
potato patch, and every evening fed them with 
corn. Under this treatment, the old hogs soon 
got very fat; but in the lot there were ten long- 
legged pigs not a year old, which, at the time I 
killed the old ones, were in as good order for 
running races, perhaps, as hogs could be put in 
for that purpose. I despaired of making them 
fat enough for bacon; but as I did not wish to 
keep them another year,I determined to try 
what effect cooked food would have on them, as 
I was well convinced that they could not be 
made fat on raw corn and potatoes; and with 
this view, I put them into aclose pen, with sufli- 
cient pine straw in it to keep the hogs from the 
dirt. Ithen boiled sweet potatoes until they 
would mash up freely, into which I stirred corn 
meal until the whole became mush; and after 
feeding them on this, until they appeared satis- 
fied, I gave them corn, then raw potatoes, and 
sometimes turnips, with the tops on. Under this 
treatment, they fattened faster than I hac ever 
seen hogs before. In two weeks after! put them 
into the close pen, they were fat enough for any 
use, fatter than they ever could have been made 
on corn at that age, or on any one kind of food. 

Hogs ought never to be put on a floorof plank, 
nor rails, if pine straw can be had; because 
they cannot be made comfortable on a floor of 
wood. Fill the pen two feet deep with pine 
straw, and when it becomes foul, put in more 
straw. In this way, the hogs can be made com- 
fortable, and no part of the manure lost. 

A. E. Ernest. 

Macon, Ga., July, 1850. 
. 

THE SHEEP BOT. 

As this is the season when sheep are worried 
by the bot fly, farmers should be reminded 
that now is the time, therefore, to see that they 
are kept from the sheep, or that “an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure.” 

This bot, (Cephalemyia ovis, of Harris,) is a fly 
very much the color of the one which deposits 
its eggs on the legs of horses, to which it ap- 
pears to be somewhat allied, but smaller, and of 
a different shape. I have always seen it stated, 
when mention is made of this fly, that it depos- 
its eggs in the nose of the sheep, and under the 
article “ bot,” in Ree’s Cyclopsedia, we read that 
the eggs are doubtless deposited within the 
inner margin of the nostrils. But as far as I 
have examined, and I have caught and exam- 
ined the bots themselves, I am convinced that 
not the eggs, but the very live maggots are de- 
posited in, or on the nose of the sheep. I have 
caught the fly and instantly forced from it 
scores of live maggots, about one sixteenth of 
an inch in length. Under the microscope, they 








are seen to be a white grub, or maggot, with 
more or less black on the head, which extends 
in two black lines, for about one third its length, 
ialong its belly. They are very active when 
| first forced from the fly,and crawl or jump an 
inch or more in a few seconds of time. 

I could wish that some one would institute re- 
searches in the matter, and sce if they mect with 
the same results; for if this fly really deposits 
maggots instead of eggs, it may prove to be 
something new to science, though it will effect 
not a whit, their victims, the sheep. 

Remedies.—As a preventive, local application of 
tar to the noses of sheep has been highly recom- 
mended. Thisis undoubtedly good ; but] think 
a better one is, to mix sulphur in small propor- 








as it should be, will keep their noses constantly 
covered with more or less sulphur; whereas, tar 
soon dries and loses its repulsive odor, which is 
not the case with sulphur. 

In wet climates, shepherds are much troubled 
with the maggot of the common green-blowing 
fly. They must look over their sheep every 
day; for wherever the fly finds a wet place in 
the wool, it deposits its eggs, which soon be- 
come maggots. If left alone a few days, they 
kill the sheep. In some parts of England, shep- 
herds simply shear the wool where the maggots 
are, and then pour on them a gallon or two of 
clean, warm water. This done, they do not hes- 
itate a moment to turn the sheep to pasture, so 
great is their confidence in their remedy. 1 
have scen it tried repeatedly, and never knew it 
to fail. EGREc. 

Otsego Co., N. Y., July, 1850. 
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MULCHING, OR GURNEYISM, AS APPLIED TOFRUIT 
TREES. 


WE have lately seen several instances of this 
system, which should commend it to general 
adoption in all cases where there can be any 
hope of benefit from its use. The first was in 
an orchard consisting of nearly a thousand 
apple trees, belonging to Mr. L. F. Allen, on 
Grand Island. This orchard had been planted 
four or five years, on a hard clay soil, and dur- 
ing all the previous scasons, had made little 
growth nor scarcely borne an apple. Last 
spring, a large forkful of swamp grass was 
spread around the trunk of each tree, and the 
consequence has been, constant dampness on 
the surface of the ground beneath the hay, and 
a more vigorous growth than has ever before 
taken place, while almost every tree is covered 
with fruit. As the owner proposes giving us a 
full description of his orchards, and their treat- 


them for the present. 

Another friend practises mulching with salt 
hay, which is much better for this purpose than 
the preceding. This contains an additional in- 
gredient for attracting moisture in the salt com- 
bined with it. Many plants require shade and 
moisture, and when protected by this, will thrive 
and yield abundantly, which, if not thus pro- 
tected would be entirely unproductive. 





Another friend uses the shives, (the finc 


tion with their salt, which, if given them daily, - 


ment forthis paper, we omit further notice of 
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woody portions,) of flax. By giving a thick 
covering of these to the ground around the trees, 
all the benefits of moisture are secured. There 
is a decided advantage in the use of this mate- 
rial, as it docs not require to be raked off like 
hay and straw, on the approach of cold weather, 
to avoid harboring field mice or other vermin, 


which frequently commit great ravages among | 


the trees during winter, when they have a hid- 
ing place near. The cutting of the hay or straw 
in a cutting machine, would prepare it equally 
well for this purpose, as the shives of flax. Tan 
bark, or sawdust ware also useful; but it is bet- 
ter to have the latter discolored, so as to ap- 
proach a dark brown. This color facilitates the 
radiation of heat, and the consequent formation 
of dews, both of which circumstances largely 
augment production. 





REASONS FOR KEEPING THE BEST BREEDS OF 
STOCK. 


Many reasons might be urged why farmers 
should keep only the best breeds of stock. 
While it is true that an abundance of food wil! 
apparently improve any breed, or at least hide 
their deformities, it is also true that the same 
food, fed to the same varieties of animals, though 
of different breeds, will contribute both to the 
beauty of the animal, and interest of the owner. 

Early maturity and a disposition to take on 
fat are intimately connected with the shape of 
the animal. But few persons have the perse- 
verance and discrimination to make a Bakewell; 
yet, scarcely a man can be found, who, if called 
upon to decide between two animals of differ- 
ent organisation, but will instinctively decide in 
favor of the round-barrelled, small-boned, deep- 
chested, in preference to the slab-sided, coarse- 
haired, rough-boned, narrow-chested, animals ; 
and yet, with our certain knowledge of these 
facts, how few are there amongst us who makea 
reasonable application of the knowledge they pos- 
sess. And if any one is found possessing a spirit 
of improvement, how often is it the case that he 
is beset with obstacles, and his efforts counter- 
acted on every side. Atall times through the sum- 
mer, may be seen herds of cattle, hogs, &c., ram- 
bling in every direction, turned out by their 
owners to curse community, in their daily task 
of highway robbery and usurpation. 

Suppose one of our citizens, at great cost, in- 
troduces a superior Durham bull. If he is per- 
mitted to pasture in fields adjoining the highway, 
to prevent evil associations is impossible, fences 
will be broken down; he is led off by these 
mauraders, and however docile by constitution 
he may be, these evil associations will soon 
make him ungovernable. The owner is soon 
compelled to fit him for the shambles. In the 
Empire State, the case supposed may not apply, 
but in Ohio, this is no fancy sketch, and not- 
withstanding the public may be benefitted b 
the iniroduction of the bull, in stamping his 
character or good points in hisoffspring, in the 
stock of the neighborhood, the owner’s chagrin, 
disappointment, and loss of money have been 
the result. But how can this be remedied? I 
answer by disseminating the right kind of 





knowledge among the people. If every farmer 
could be induced to become a subscriber, and a 
reader of the American Agriculturist, The Amer- 
ican Farmer, The Plow, Loom, and Anvil, The 
Ohio Cultivator, or any one of these, how soon 
would the aspect of these things be changed. 
The slumbering faculties would be aroused, a 
spirit of emulation in husbandry, in general, and 
an improvement in breeds of farm stock, in par- 
ticular, would pave the way for the passage of 
a law prohibiting animals from running at large. 
And then, how quickly would our fields be dot- 
ted over with beautiful square-formed Dur- 
ham cows! How soon would our long-nosed, 
razor-backed, slab-sided alligator land pikes, 
which some people call “hogs,” give place to 
the Chinese, or some other decent breed of 
swine! 

The evils resulting to the community from 
bad breeds of hogs, extend much further than 
is generally supposed. Almost every person, at 
one time or another, has had ocular demonstra- 
tion of the hard feelings, heart —— open 
quarrels, and expensive lawsuits, engendered b 
the instrumentality of these trespassers, whic 
husk our corn, and dig our potatoes for nothing ; 
and, like the prince of darkness, are always 
“roaming about seeking what they may de- 
vour.” But these evils, great as they may be, 
are not to be compared to the deleterious effects 
they have upon mankind. Man is a physiolog- 
ical being, and his physiological existence de- 
pends upon certain important principles or laws. 
Every one knows that man is an eating being. 
Did he cease to eat, he would soon cease to live. 
The food eaten is received into the stomach. 
This, in the process of digestion, is formed into 
chyle, and this, by the action of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, inhaled by the lungs, is formed 
into blood; and from this blood is formed the 
bones, the sinews, the muscles, and tendons of 
the human frame. Consequently, whatever is 
eaten by man, and not thrown off as extraneous 
matter, becomes assimilated into the system, and 
becomes interwoven into the very texture and 
existence of man himself. Is it not, therefore, 
as clear as demonstration can make it, that if 
aman were fed exclusively for a sufficient length 
of time, on long-nosed alligators, or land pikes, 
he would eventually, so far as animal physiol- 
ogy is concerned, become “ bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh ?” He would be all hog, ex- 
cept the bristles. And when we consider the 
very intimate connection between mind and 
matter, is it not equally clear that this animal 
system, composed in whole or in part, of swine, 
will have a powerful influence in the formation 
of the character of the man? That the animal 
propensities will become stimulated, and will 
usurp the throne, and when reason is thus sub- 
jugated, the man is transformed from being a 
good member of civil society, to a complete Ish- 
maelite, whose hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him. I desire no 
better index to the general character of a neigh- 
bor, for benevolence, peace, love, and good will, 
or their opposites, than the breed and appear 
ance of the hogs, reared and eaten by the peo. 
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le who reside there. And were I seeking a 
ocation, I would select some green spot in the 
desert of Sahara, rather than settle down 
among a people whose exclusive food wasalli- 
gators or land pikes. G. 

Moore’s Salt Works, Ohio, 1850. 

ecnsselciiabliias 
CURRANTS. 

We have never before seen so fine a display 
of currants as we lately witnessed on a rich 
clay loam near the head of Grand Island, 
on the Niagara River. They were growing 
in a long single row, the ground on either side 
of which is used as a garden. The clusters 
were more abundant, and fuller, and the berries 
larger and sweeter than any we have ever seen 
ar tasted. This was solely the effect of an open 
position and thorough cultivation on a good soil. 

Currants have been worth, throughout the 
present season, in the New-York market, an. av- 
erage of about five cents per pound, and very 
acarce at that. We know of no more profitable 
crop than currants, at that price. If they should 
at any time become a drug in the market, or a 
surplus accrues, their value can be doubled be- 
sides paving for labor and sugar, by converting 
them into jelly, which always commands a 
ready sale at high prices. ‘They also make an 
excellent wine when combined with sugar and 
properly treated. 





Tue Last Crors—In the lower part of Vir- 
ginia, wheat is badly injured by rust. In West- 
ern New York, the crop is an average one. In 
Ohio and Michigan, it was supposed to be much 
injured by the severe drouth in the spring. We 
are now assured that the grain is good, though 
the straw did notattain a full growth. In North- 
ern Indiana and Illinois, the winter wheat came 
in very good; but unfortunately, there was com- 
paratively, with spring wheat, but little sowed, 
and the latter is almost entirely destroyed by 
the “chinch bug,” a small, dark-colored in- 
sect that has the smell of those common in bed- 
steads. The loss of this crop will cut offa con- 
siderable quantity from the usual receipts from 
Chicago. Crops in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri, are reported good. Corn, in Michigan, In- 
diana, and Illinois, is very luxuriant. Grass, as 
good as need be. 
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Recrariune Lanp.—We frequently meet with 
instances of reclaiming lands, that are quite re- 
freshing in these days of speedy and gencral ex- 
haustion. A gentleman has just brought us a 


few samples of Tiniothy grass, the heads of 


which are over nine inches long, and the stalks 
some four and a half to five feet. The land was 
purchased by its present owner, about three 
years since, and was then so poor, that a crop 
of corn, then raised upon the ground, was fed off 
in the field, being too worthless to harvest. Green 
manuring, (Crops raised on the ground and 
turned in,) and the ordinary manuresof the farm, 
have, in the short period above indicated, effec- 
fually resuscitated this worn-out Jand, 





THE CALIFORNIA WHITE OAK. 


ALLow me to suggest to you, a notice of a 
noble white oak, growing extensively in the 
valley of the river Sacramento, California. This 
magnificent tree is noticed in Colonel Fremont’s 
several expeditions, and more particularly in his 
recent memoir, explanatory of his map of Ore- 
gon and California (U. S. Senate Miscellany, 
No. 148, 1848, p. 17.) This is a new species of 
oak, attaining six feet in diameter, and often 
eighty feet in height, bearing an acorn one and 
a half, and frequently two inch in length, which 
Professor Torrey and Colonel Fremont have 
given the significant name of long-acorned oak 
(Quercus lonziglanda). 

This long-acorned oak will unquestionably 
flourish in the valley of the Connecticut River, 
from Middletown to Deerfield, and probably 
would succeed in the pine regions of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. JT have this day ordered two 
bushels of acorns, through a Boston fricnd, and 
it occurs to me to write to you, who keep a seed 
store, to order more largely and early, to plant, 
for the timber. Our country is fast stripping off 
its woods, when our hills and plains will be as 
barren, bleak, and uninviting as Palestine or 
Arabia. The cabalisticcommandment * to mul- 
tiply and increase and plant trees,” should be 
enjoined upon the consideration of, all humane 
and intelligent communities and people. 

The Indians of California make this acorn 
their dependence for food; but there will be no 
difficulty in procuring large quantities, at any 
time, even to plant late this fall, if ordered by 
next mail steamer, via Chargres. 

Homer [fottanp. 

Westfield, Mass., Feb., 1849. 

IRRIGATION.—No. 3. 


Fertilising Qualities of Water—As a general 
rule, there is no water too bright, nor too full 
of impurities, if kept in motion, to be useless for 
the purposes of irrigation, as is evinced by the 
brilliant, chalky waters of the south of England, 
and the still greater fertilising effects of those 
surcharged with organic matter, in the Craig- 
intinny meadows, near Edinburg. Hence it is 
that some of the most sagacious cultivators have 
come to the conclusion that the chief advan- 
tages of irrigation are attributable to the for- 
cign substances, whether organic or inorganic, 
with which the water is impregnated. “The 
surest proofs,” says Mr. Exeter, “of the good 
quality of water, as a manure, are the verdure 
of the margin of its streams, and the growth of 
strong cresses in the stream itself; and wher- 
ever these appearances are found, though the 
water be perfectly transparent, the occupier of 
the soil through which it flows, may depend, in 
general, on having a treasure.” Again, those 
waters which breed the best fish are regarded 
by some, as the best adapted for watering mead- 
ows, While others are of the opinion, and among 
them, Sir Humphrey Davy, that most of the ben- 
efits of irrigation may be derived from water of 
any kind. 

The fertilising properties of spring or river 
water are often owing to the crenic and apo- 
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crenic acids they contain. The former is a new 
organic acid found in all soils, and in mineral 
waters, as well as in the juices of plants. It was 
first discovered in the Porla Spring, by Berze- 
lius, and was named by him, crenic acid, from 
the Greek word signifying a fountain or spring. 
It nbounds more in subsoils than on the surface, 
owing to the solubility of some of its combina- 
tions, particularly those with lime and alkalies. 
It possesses highly fertilising properties, when 
neutralised by bases forming soluble salts. Apo- 
crenic acid, is another new acid, first discovered, 
also, by Berzelius, in the waters of the Porla 
Spring. Its name signifies “from the crenic,” 
as it is always found with that acid. It is one 
of the constant ingredients of the organic mat- 
ter, or mould of soils, and is an active fertilising 
agent, being highly charged with nitrogen. It 
is found combined with protoxide of iron, form- 
ing bog-iron ore. Its combinations with bases are 
called “apo-crenates,” some of which are highly 
soluble, as the apo-crenates of the alkalies, pot- 
ash, soda, and ammonia; others, again, are 
difficultly soluble, as the apo-crenates of lime, 
alumina, manganese, and of the protoxide of 
iron. Alkalies decompose all the insoluble apo- 
crenates, and form, with the acid, fertilising 
manures. [See Jackson’s Final Report of the 
Geology of New Hampshire, pp. 365, 366.] 

Melted snow, or rain water, it is well known, 
is a true manure, containing carbonic acid, a 
little ammonia, and a small amount of salts. Its 
fertilising effects on vegetation are too familiar 
with most of our readers to need repetition here. 

Common river water usually contains more or 
less of the constituents of vegetable and animal 
bodies: and after rains, there is generally a 
greater proportion of these constituents than at 
other times, which is habitually largest when 
the source of the stream is in a cultivated coun- 
try. Whenever the water has flowed ever or 
through a calcareous or limy bed, it is generally 
found impregnated with carbonate-of lime; and 
such water tends, in that respect, to ameliorate a 
soil in proportion, as though any, of the modifica- 
tions of lime and charcoal were deficient; but 
where these are already in excess, water, charged 
with a limy sediment, should be withheld ; while 
that impregnated with sand, clay, plaster of Pa- 
ris,or particles of iron, would be beneficial. 

But most of the benefits of irrigation, as_be- 
fore intimated, may be derived from any kind 
of water, (salt water excepted,) provided the soil 
be not already overcharged with the prevailing 
ingredients in the deposit, or sedinv at left by 
the water; and provided, on the other hand, that 
the ingredients of the soil and the ingredients of 
the deposit are not pernicious when combined. 
For instance, water containing ferruginous im- 
pregnations, (particles of iron,) tends to fertil- 
ise a calcarcous or limy soil, while on a soil that 
does not effervesce with acids, which is one of 
the tests of the presence of lime, it is injurious. 
Again, calcareous waters, which are known by 
the earthy deposits they afford, when boiled, are 
of most benefit on silicious or flinty soils con- 
eg no appreciable amount of carbonate of 
ime. 





Thus, if the farmer has a complete command 
over a neighboring quantity of water, contain- 
ing a suitable alluvial deposit, he may render # 
cultivated level, or an incline plane, requiring 
rest and a cheap manure, extremely productive 
with comparatively little labor, by irrigating on 
the principles we have laid down. 





GOOSEBERRIES. 

Tuis delicious fruit seldom attains perfection 
in this country owing to our dry, hot climate. 
In England and Scotland, where the climate is 
much cooler and moister, the gooseberry grows 
to a much larger size, and acquires a very fine 
flavor. Entire success has been secured in their 
cultivation in this country, by thoroughly cut- 
ting out the tops; manuring with saltpetre or 
common salt, mulching with salt hay, and by 
the use of other fertilisers. 

One of our friends adopts the plan of rearing 
them in alternate rows between his grapevines, 
which are trained on wire trellis work. The 
gooseberry starts early, and has the full benefit 
of the sun, while the spring and early summer 
rains abound. When the sun has attained 
greater power, and the ground and atmosphere 
have become drier, the fresh manures from the 
vines, and their broad and thickly-clustering 
leaves afford ample protection to the gooseber- 
ries. This practice is so successful, that he as- 
sures us he has sent many bushels to market 
this season, from a few bushes, besides supply- 
ing his large family with all they could consume. 





DIXON’S PATENT FOR FIRING KILNS FOR 
POTTERY, &c. 


Tue following is a description of the princi- 
ple, or character, which distinguishes the above 
Improvement in firing kilns for baking pottery, 
bricks, draining tiles, etc., from all other things 
before known, and of the manner of making, 
constructing, and using the same, reference be- 
ing had to the accompanying engravings, mak- 
ing part of the specification, in which fig. 74 is 
an elevation of the front of the kiln, and fig. '75 a 
horizontal section. The same letters indicate 
like parts in the figures. 

Pottery and porcelain or other kinds of earthen 
ware, require a greatly diffused heat, on account 
of the amount of room occupied in the kiln. If 
the heat be not diffused, the articles near , the 
fire ; that is, at the bottom of the kin, will be 
“ overfired,” or burned, and those at or near the 
top will be “slack burned,” or not sufficiently 
baked. The only kinds of fuel heretofore used 
for this purpose, are wood and coal, the former 
being preferable, on account of the greater 
amount of flame produced by the combustion; 
but even with the kinds of wood that give the 
most flame, the lower part of the kiln will be 
“overfired,” while the upper part is “slack 
burned.” 

In all kinds of fuel heretofore used for 
this purpose, after the combustion has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to have distilled out the 
volatile parts, there remains in the furnace a 
mass of incandescent coals, which give out 
an intense, but not a diffused heat, and over- 
fires the lower part of the kiln. 
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In the accompanying drawings, a, a, &c.,| 
represent the kiln, and 8, 6, &c., the articles | 
of ware stacked up in it to be baked, with the | 
tlue spaces formed thereby for the passage of | 
the flame and other products of combustion | 
uround them. At the bottom of the kiln are | 
placed pans, c¢, c, to contain common rosin, and 
placed over small pits, d, d, in which the fire can 
be made to melt the rosin, atmospheric air 
being admitted to the fires in these pits through 
apertures e, e, in front of the main pans, 
which apertures are governed by sliding reg: 
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leading to the main flues, to enable the attendant 
to examine the condition of flame within the flues. 
After the articles to be baked have been ar- 
ranged, and the kiln properly prepared for fir- 
ing, small fires, just sufficient to melt rosin are 
made in the pits under the rosin pans; common 
pine rosin, in lumps, is put into the pans, and as 
it melts, the gas evolved is inflamed by the ad- 
mission of atmosphv ric air, which produces flame 
in such quantity as to pass through all the flues 
formed by the ware in the kiln, and complectel 
envelope the pottery or articles to be baked. 
The intensity of the flame can be in- 
creased or decreased, by means of the reg- 
isters which govern the supply of atmos- 
pheric air to the inflammable gas; the 
greater the supply of air,the more intense , 
the flame, and vice versd. The tlame 
thus produced is so diffused as completely 
to envelope the articles to be baked from 
the bottom to the top of the kiln; and so 
great is the quantity of combustion, or 
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— Grounp Pian.—Fic. 75. 
33R|, inflammable matter in the gas thus pro- 
duced, that the action of the oxygen of 
da | the atmospheric air admitted, is entirely 


cut off from the surface of the articles be- 
ing baked. Should it be desired to make 
a kiln very high, atmospheric air may 
then be admitted through vent holes, near 
the top, to inflame the gases in the upper 








Kitn ror Burninc Potrery.—Fic. 74. 
isters In any manner desired. The front and 
back walls of the kiln have openings, one 
of each rosin pan provided with vertically- 
sliding registers, h, h, suspended each to a 
chain that passes over a pulley, and having 
. counter weight hung to it, so that the attendant 
ean, by Rainer the registers, regulate the ad- 
mission of air to the inflamed rosin, and thus 
increase or decrease the combustion as the 
condition of the kiln may require. Holes pro- 
vided with plugs may be made in the walls, 


part of the kiln; but, in kilns of the size 
ordinarily used for baking pottery, and other 
kinds of earthen ware, this will not be neces- 
sary, as it has been found, that, with the largest 
size heretofore used, the flame can be carried 
even above the top, and give throughout the 
desired heat to bake equally—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 


alae acicssii 

Gaturrinc Seeps.—The largest seed vessels 
should be selected, and the seeds gathered as 
soon as possible after they are ripe, and always 
ona fair day. 
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“THIRD DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. He was got by Duke of Northumberland, 
Tue cut below is a portrait of the 3d Duke of (1,940,) out of Waterloo 2d, by Belvedere (1,706); 
Cambridge, imported last year, by Colonel J. | out of Waterloo ist, by Waterloo (2,816) ; out of 
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M. Sherwood, of Auburn, and Mr, A. Stevens, of , Lady Antrim by Waterloo (2,816) ; out of Anna 
New York. He was bred by the late Thomas | by Lawnsleeves (365); out of Angelina by Phe- 
Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, and is consider-! nomenon (491). See English Herd Book, vol. 
ed one of the best bulls ever brought to Amer- | iv., page 614, No. 5,941. 

ica, We think this cut is engraved in superior 
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trust that the animal it so faith- | This is a beautiful system, and if properly car- 


fully represents, will leave a numerous and high- | ried into practice, by the aid of lime, marl, and 


ly improved progeny behind him. 


The 3d Duke of Cambridge won the first} farms present a different aspect. 


manures, will, in a short time, make the poorest 
Instead of the 


prize for bulls in aged class of shorthorns, at the | bare and naked earth, you will have presented 
show of the New-York State Agricultural Soci-; to your sight verdant and luxuriant fields of 


ety, held at Syracuse, in September, 1849, 
SPREE NR 
VIRGINIA FARMING. 

How to Improve Worn-out Lands.—The great 
error committed by most Virginia farmers, is, 
in cultivating too much land in grain, and par- 
ticularly corn. The corn crop is exhausting. It 
requires much nutriment from the soil, and fre- 
quent aie nin of the carth with the plow, the 
hoe, or the cultivator, which soon exhausts the 
soil, unless it receives large and frequent sup- 
plies of manure, to restore what has been cx- 
tracted from the soil by the crops taken from 
it. Ifa piece of virginland be cleared and put 
in corn, and this crop repeated annually for 
three or four consecutive years, the vegetable 
matter in the soil is exhausted, and the land is 
worn down by such an injudicious course. ‘This, 
although improper and injudicious, is a very 
common practice. Ifsuch land, before a plow 
is put in it! could receive a dressing of 50 or 
109 bushels pf lime, or 100 to 200 bushels of marl, 
and after a crop of corn has been taken from it, 
succceded by small grain, and on this crop clo- 
ver sced sown and permitted to remain on the 
land two years ungrazed, and then plowed down 
to be again ¢ropped by corn or wheat, the land 
never wouldjand never could be worn out, but 
would be afnnually improving. Such, I am 
pleased to say, is becoming ihe practice of our 
best farmers, who are already reaping rich har- 
vests by such a course of improvement. 

The old three-field system, which has been so 
injurious to the farmers of our state, is becoming 
fast into disrepute, and the four and five-ficld 
systems are much more generally adopted than 
formerly. fic old three-field system was 
very ruinous!to our lands. The first year, one 
third of the arable land was put in corn, the 
next year in| wheat, if it would produce it. If 
too poor for wheat, it was put in rye or oats. 
The third vedr, this same field was made a pas- 
ture for all the cattle and hogs on the farm, so 
that at the end of the year, there would not bea 
spire of gra¢s remaining onthe field. Then it 
was again supjected to the same course of crop- 
ping and gazing, without the application of 
manure, in many instances. And those who 
made great cNertionsto make and apply manure, 
could not raise a quantity anything like suffi- 
cient to apply to the large field intended for 
corn the next year, and consequently, the most 
industrious and persevering farmer was com- 
pelled to cultivate a large portion of his corn 
crop without'any manure. And even such a 
one saw, by this system, his land deteriorating, 
or at best at a stand-still. 

But Iam pleased to say a better system is 
coming into plactice, and our farms are begin- 
ning to show the great advantage of a different 
system. Some adopt the four-shift ; one in corn, 


one in wheat} outs, or rye, and two in clover. 





| clover, wheat, or corn. 





And the farmer, instead 
of reaping scanty and unprofitable crops, finds 
that he has to enlarge his granaries and build 
additional corn cribs. 

The five-field system is practised by some 
farmers. That system taxes the land more se- 
verely than the four-field. The custom is to put 
two fields in wheat, one in corn, and two in clo- 
ver. Thus three fifths of the farm are in grain, 
and two fifths in grass. Whereas, in the four- 
ficld, only one half of the farm is in grain, and 
the remaining half in grass. Both systems, 
however, have their advocates. 

Another four-shift plan has been adopted by 
some of our best farmers, and successfully pur- 
sued, for a long period, namely, two fields in 
wheat, one field in corn, and only one field in 
clover. Under this plan, there should be no graz- 
ing of the fields, and it becomes necessary to 
have a standing pasture, as it is called, or a 
piece of land devoted to grass and pasturage. 

Any of these systems, however, if well and 
properly carried out, will result in a rapid and 
decided renovation of worn-out farms, as they 
are called. Our farmers have abundant and 
ample sources from which they can, by a judi- 
cious system and an industrious application of 
the means within their reach, make their poor- 
est fields rich and productive. I can speak 
more particularly of the advantages of the 
seaboard where I reside. Here we have marl 
on or near most farms. If that cannot be had, 
we have navigable water to our farms, and can 
procure lime in any quantity. We have an in- 
exhaustible supply of vegetable matter in our 
woods and on our shores, as well as marsh mud 
in the greatest abundance. All that is neces. 
sary to give new life and vigor to our exhausted 
lands, is, to make a compost of lime, leaves, and 
marsh mud, and apply a good dressing before 
planting in corn, and it will show pretty soon 
that the farmer did not labor in vain. 

In consequence of the great abundance of 
marl in Eastern Virginia, and the use of it pretty 
extensively, it is effecting a wonderful improve- 
ment, wherever it isapplied. Although it does not 
exist on my farm, except at such a depth as to 
be inaccessible for agricultural purposcs, I have, 
notwithstanding, used marl with great and 
decided advantage. Marl, I have obtained from 
York River, and lime from Baltimore and from 
Maine. A VirGinian. 

Mathews County, Va., June., 1850. 





SELEcTION OF SEED Corn.—This month seed 
corn should be selected. It can only be well 
done in the field, by gathering those ears with 
small butt-ends, the second ripe, and taken from 
stalks which have two or more well-filled ears 
toeach. In this way, the best varieties of corn 
in cultivation have been obtained. 
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THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


INSENSIBLE must be that person who can take 
a beautiful and fragrant rose into his hand with- 
out feeling thankful for so good and perfect a 
gift. With the most systematical form and 
color is blended an odor more exquisite than all 
the arts of the chemist’s laboratory could ever 
imitate, or we enjoy, but for the sense of smell. 
This lovely flower is a favorite among all people 
wherever it grows, and is more sought after by 
civilised man, than any other. Why? Is it 
because of its beautiful varying tints? No, for 
other flowers, the dahlia, for instance, in this is 
more wonderful ; but it lacks odor. It gives no 
pleasure to the sense of smell. It is this sense 
that gives us a higher degree of enjoyment than 
the sense of sight. How often have been sung 
the pleasures of the hay field—the beauties of 
making hay. Deprive us of the sense of smell, 
and what should we find there to attract us to 
the spot and give us pleasure ? 

The objects about which the sense of smell is 
constantly employed are as incomprehensible 
as the other creations of the same power that 
created these. They are no casual produc- 
tions, they are given to make man happy if he 
so wills it. The sense of smell is the poetry of 
all the senses. It may be cultivated with taste. 
Our dwellings may abound with sweet fla- 
vors as well as pleasing views. Everything that 
is cultivated to corrupt the sense of smell, should 
be as carefully excluded from the vicinity of 
our homes, as things that are offensive to the 
sight, if we would avoid corrupting the minds 
of those more than tender plants we are rearing 
there. Familiarity with corrupt smells will 
corrupt the taste, and render the sense of smell 
obtuse to the pleasures always enjoyed by this 
pleasure-giving faculty in an uncorrupted state. 
This sense, too, should always be consulted for 
the benefit of our health. That which is offen- 
sive to it, indicates that the salubrity of the 
atmosphere is affected, and should warn us at 
once, to remove the cause that is slowly diseas- 
ing the human bodies that come within its dele- 
terious influence. But the disease of the body 
is not so certain as the disease of the mind, that 
lives within the influence of such vile smells as 
till the precincts of some places, some human 
beings denominate their home,a word that should 
ulways call up a sacred feeling of love to hear 
it spoken. 

Here is the picture of a “farmer’s home” I 
lately visited. Not five rods from the door there 
is a duck pond daily stirred up by a dozen dirty 
swine, filling the air with anything but the scent 
of roses. At the east end of the house, and directly 
under the window of the “spare bedroom,” 
stands—What do you think? A rose or lilac, 
or a bed of flowers, or a climbing honeysuckle, 
to fill the room with sweet odors, as the morn- 
ing sunbeams find their way through a curtain 
of green leaves, charming the sense of smell of 
those who sleep there, and awakening in their 
minds a feeling of thankfulness to God, for the 
gift of smell and odors of flowers that give it 
gratification? No. Instead of these, the space 
is filled with hen coops—useful, to be sure—but 





out of place, and corrupting the atmosphere with 
a most villainous stench. On the south side of 
the house, and directly in view of the door of 
the dining room, and scarcely fifty feet from it, 
stands a small building, which should always 
be located far away from the dwelling, and if 
possible, out of the range of prevailing summer 
winds, shrouded with evergreens and creeping 
vines, and kept in such condition by the use of 
substances that absorb ammonia, and frequent 
cleanings, that the sense of smell should scarcely 
be offended by a visit to it, as it now is while 
partaking of the morning meal. By the side of 
the back kitchen door, stands the swill barrel, 
steaming with putrifying buttermilk and bonny 
clabber; and just three rods off. is the trough 
and pen where it is fed to the pigs; and imme- 
diately in connection with that, the cowyards and 
stables. On the side opposite the swill barrel, 
and within three feet of the door, is the spout 
of the kitchen sink, and an open drain to carry 
all the dirty suds and slops slowly winding along 
between overhanging weeds to feed the duck 
pond first mentioned. The housc itself, a one- 
story, shingle-sided, gambrel-roofed, unpainted 
structure, with stone chimneys, stands corner- 
ways to the road, and separated from it by a 
crooked rail fence, and rickety gate, without a 
single shade tree to hide its hideous nakedness, 
nor a flower to charm away the offence offered 
to the sense of smell by all the horrid things 
surrounding this farmer’s home. 

Can the inmates of such a house be pure in 
heart? Docs not the mind of man grow upon 
the food it feeds upon? Can the sense of smell 
be blunted and save the moral faculties free of 
contamination? Is it to be wondered at that 
children, who have such a home as this, when- 
ever their minds become elevated by visits to 
more pleasing scenes, lose their love for the old 
birthplace of themselvesand their ancestors and 
wander far away from fatherland, in pursuit of 
enjoyments that might have been procured at 
home, only that they have been sickened with 
everything connected with it that calls up a rem- 
iniscense of its offensive sights and smells ? 

Shall we be told these things cannot be avoid- 
ed on the farm—that manure must be made, and 
such objections arise from ridiculous fastidious- 
ness? Truth willanswer, the more cleanly the 
premises, the more free from offense to the sense 
of smell, the more are the fertilising properties 
of all offensive substances saved — locked up 
in fresh mold, charcoal, peat, copperas, tanner’s 
bark, or better still, gypsum, which have been 
freely used, to keep the air sweet and pure, and 
concentrate the escaping ammonia in a solid 
form, tocarry to the field, and increase the grow- 
ing crops to a value ten times greater than all 
the cost of the substances that in the using have 
added so much to the pleasures of the farmer’s 
home. Fastidious indeed! Pity it were not 
more fashionable. If you would make your 
children coarse and unintellectual beings, rear 
them in just such a place as I have described; 
scold them for being too fastidious if they “turn 
up their noses” at the vile odors surrounding 
them, and you will succeed in blunting the 
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sense of smell and every other faculty that dis- ee ee 
tinguishes man from the brute. From the brute? 


That is ayslander upon the delicate sensibility 
of some of the brut? creation, and nice faculty 
of the i of smell, which they possess, and 
which prompts them to avoid locations that 
none butgnan. whose sensibilities have becn con- 
taminated®by lone association with filth, would 
ever thing fit for a habitation. 

In the {case of inferior animals, how wisely 
this faculty has been adapted to their particular 
purposes! With what unerring certainty the 
faithful dog follows the footsteps of his master 
through the masses of the crowded street or 
wild jungle of the tangled forest! God gave 
him the sense of smell, and unlike man, he has 
not abused it. 

The strength of this sense in the blood hound 
is still more wonderful. Give him but one smell 
of a cast-off garment of the fugitive to be fol- 
lowed, and he will distinguish his track from all 
others. The acute intelligence and determina- 
tion which these animals evince in pursuit of a 
quarry, is almost indescribable. 
of the sense of smell, possessed by the decr, is 
often of great advantage to the Laplander when 
travelling over a vast expanse enshrouded in 


snow. It is only by their smell of the moss, | 


though buried several fect, that they can tell 
whether the spot chosen to pitch the tent is upon 


land or water. Many a lost traveller never; 


would have been rescued from his snowy death 
bed, but for the delicate sense of smell possessed 
by the convent dogs of the great St. Bernard. 
Caravans, overwhelmed and lost amidst the des- 
ert sands of Africa, have been saved from de- 
struction because the camel possessed and ex- 
ercised a faculty that man is constantly at work 
to blunt and destroy—a faculty which, if culti- 
vated, would add greatly to his happiness. Who 
that possesses a refined sense of smell, though 
he has spent years upon the ocean wave or city 
pavements, but feels as though he snuffed the 
swect fragrance of the fields and forest flowers, 
whenever he reads of scenes of country life? 
How the odors of the orchard fill his nostrils in 
spring when the mere name of the country tin- 
gles upon the sense of hearing. One of the 
sweetest of his pleasures of memory is the re- 
collection of the odors that made him love the 
flowers with which God carpeted the earth 
where he first breathed their sweet fragrance. 


In vain for him the golden morn 
Awaked the song of vernal bird; 

No sight nor sound, emotion gave, 
Like that which fragrance stir’d. 


Oh, ye denisens of the country, who might 
live in the constant enjoyment of Persian gaies, 
how have ye perverted and abused this good 
gift of God, till ye are enabled to sit down con- 
tented to your morning and evening meals in 
the atmosphere of a duck pond or pig pen, and 
sleep in the fragrant effluvia of a hen coop, or 
drown the natural sense of smell, in the horrid 
stench of burnt tobacco. 

8. R. 


The fineness | 


Benefit of Guano.—This article seems to be a 
plain statement of facts, sufficient to induce 
owners of “deadly poor” land to apply guano 
more extensively ; and I understand this would 
be done, but for the price, which is thought to 
be unreasonably high. I have heard several 
persons say, in our independent Yankee land, 
that they would not use it now, however profi- 
table it might be to do so, because it was a 
“monopoly ;” and a monopoly they will not 
patronise under any circumstances. This may 
be an independent position to take, but so far as 
my little experience is concerned, it is not a 
very profitable one. It istoo much like “ biting 
the nose to spite the face.” The’Peruvian gov- 
ernment monopolises its guano in the same 
sense as our government does the public lands; 
yet, there is this difference in its management: 
they sell to the English company for a certain 
number of years, not only what Great Britain 
and its dependencies consume, but all that can 
be disposed of in the United States; whereas, 
we sell lands to any one who pleases to buy. 
Now, what I would wish to bring about, is, to 
induce the Peruvian government to sell directly 
to any of our citizens who will purchase. We 
should then no longer have a rich English com- 
pany lording it over us,to fix just such a price 
upon guano as they please. The first cost of 
the article, I understand, is only $10 per ton. 
Now we have hundreds of vessels returning from 
California, with litthe or no freight, which would 
be glad to load with guano. I am for “free 
trade and sailors’ rights;” so, let these vessels 
load with guano; we should then have it here in 
abundance, for $40 per ton, a price which the 
independent farmers, (sailors, too, for that mat- 
'ter,) of staunch old Connecticut, would not ob- 
|ject to. I understand General Taylor was in 
treaty with the Peruvian government to open a 
| free guano trade, at the time of his decease. It 
|is to be hoped that Presi.ient Fillmore will fol- 
|low up the negotiation with effect. I had no 
| idea until recently, that Maryland and Virginia 
/were using such large quantities of guano as 
'they are. I am rejoiced to learn that the plant- 
‘ers there are waking up to their true interests, 
i though I must confess that I wish this valuable 
| fertiliser were to be found in our own country. 
| But I hope the necessity of importing it, will 
teach our farmers the stil greater nccessity of 
saving every particle of fertilising substance 
within their reach, and the most judicious appli- 
cation of it to their crops. 

New Way of Raising Pigs.—New, indeed, but 
why nota good one? It certainly is no advan- 
tage for the pigs to run after the sow all day 
' long, and it surely is a very great disadvantage 
to the sow, to have them continually dragging 
at her breast, and interfering with her opportu- 
nity to graze. No doubt both sow and pigs can 
be fed to better advantage by themselves. 
| To Destroy Wild Onions.—Feeding them off 
| with sheep may be the most effectual way you 
have ever tried, but is it wholly effectual? If so, 
it is of the highest importance to some parts of 
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the United States, where they are so abundant! induce visitors to enter and pay the gate fee, I 
that the cultivated crops are seriously injured. would hire a band of music, some good singers 
The best plan I have ever tried, is, to freeze of appropriate songs; and perhaps exhibitors of 
them to death, by turning over the ground in some attractive and innocent pastimes for the 
the fall and harrowing it several times during , children, and speeches for the old folks; so that 








the winter. | it should come to be looked upon, not only asa 


Pasture Lands.—That such lands should be! place to show big bulls and fat pigs, but a real 
more productive than those which have been | farmers’ fare and festival; where, for three days, 
mowed, is not to be wondered at, because the | every sort of commodity should be for sale, and 


grass fed off by cattle is left upon the soil to 
enrich it, in their excrements. But it is wonder- 
ful when farmers do see such productive- 
ness, that they should ever think of keeping 
“permanent pastures,” or permanent mowing 
lands in preference to a rotation of grain and 
grass Crops. 
The Horses of Siberia—Interesting as this’ 
article may be in a historical point of view, I 
beg leave to inquire whether an article on the 
horses of America, would not have been more so? | 
Do we import Siberian horses? or if we should, | 
do so, would you recommend driving them “ forty- | 
eight hours under the yoke, without being once | 
baited with feed or drink?’ Or, would you re- 
commend us to believe such is the custom in 
Siberia, or that they travel them “unchanged, 
a distance of 200 versts,” (about 150 miles,) not- 
withstanding it is so stated in the book? The; 
next time you are inthe mood of “ talking horse,” 
pray, do not drive us quite so far without food 
or drink, or else we may kick the traces. 
Cultivate a Variety of Crops.—Yes, and to be 
in the height of fashion, cultivate them in any 
variety of ways but the right one. If you hap- 
pen to hear of any one succecding better than 
you do, be careful not to adopt his course, be- 
cause that would be an acknowledgment that 
your neighbor knows more than you. Stick to 
your old way if it is wrong; it shows your in- 
dependence. What is the use of changing from 
one crop to another, your father did not? He 
never broke up an old pasture, nor meadow, to 
plant corn upon the rotting sod. He used to go 
along the roadside and dig up sods, and haul 
them into the barnyard, and rot them, and then 
haul them out into the “old field” to manure 
corn upon the same ground where he had grown 
it every year since he wasa boy. But now these 
new-fangled notions would recommend you to, 
grow the sod on the same ground instead of; 
hauling it. The world is full of new notions. 
To Promote the Success of County Agricul- 
tural Societies—Good as these suggestions are, | 
I think I can improve upon them. Besides the | 
permanent building, or at any rate, enclosed 
ards and entrance fee, that every society musi 
1ave to succeed, I would have the annual show, | 
a fair, in the old English sense of the word. In, 
the first place, I would charge one dollar mem- 
bership, which should entitle the member toa 
year’s subscription to any agricultural paper or’ 
ook that could be had, wholesale, for half a’ 
dollar. The other half dollar should entitle the 
member to a vote to all business mectings, and | 
free admission to the show grounds, and the use 
of a stall or place where he or she might exhibit 
or sell any article whatever, suitable to such a 
place. To make the fair more attractive, and 








every sort of innocent, moralising and mirthful 


enjoyment had, for a small amount of money, 
from each visitor, but which would amount in 
the total, toa large sum, and enable the man- 


‘agers to give some real useful and valuable pre. 


miums, worth contending for by the stock or grain. 
grower, or farm improver, or implement maker. 
What county will first try the experiment? My 
word for it, that it succeeds. 

Culting and Curing Hay.—I infer from the 
reading of this article that the writer is of opin- 
ion that, unless hay retains its bright-green color, 
it is nearly unfit for use. Such hay is most sal- 
able, but not always the most nutritious, nor 
palatable to cattle. If hay is put in cock some- 
what green, it often undergoes a sweating pro- 
cess, and turns black, without heating or injur- 
ing its quality. If it is put in mow or stack in 
an uncured condition, and salted, it may turn 
dark-colored, but cattle never refuse it. The 
quality of hay in market may be judged in the 
same way that General Taylor used to select 
swect corn in Florida, for his own bread or 
hommony. Among a number of sacks of musty 
corn, there were a few sweet ones, which were 
difficult to select. until the “good hard-horse 
sense” of “old Whitey,” was called into requi- 
sition. He would poke his nose round among 
the bags until he found one to suit his taste, 
which also suited his master’s ; for instinct taught 
him to select none but the sweetest. I am not 
in favor of “early-cut grass for hay ;” because 
my experience has taught me that after it at- 
tains a degree of maturity, it is more nutritious. 
Not, however, if the seed is threshed off as this 
writer says he did before sending the hay to 
market. 

Adjustable Screw Wrench.—This is just about 
one of the most useful little farming tools ever 
purchased for the same amount of money. The 
name of its uses is legion. It is more easy to 
tell what it is not useful for, on a farm, than to 
enumerate all its conveniences. Like almost 
every other tool, the quality of this has been 
greatly improved of late, and at the same time 
the price reduced. 

Breaking Rocks with Fire—The writer thinks 
it is not generally known that rocks may be 
easily broken with fire. Perhaps not. Does he 
know all about it? To break a rock with fire, 
first make a little furrow across it witha pick, 
and then build the fire of something that will 
give the greatest heat, (charcoal is best,) and 
when red hot, pour water into the furrow. Some 
rocks will split with very little heat. I have 
knowr it done by a loose cotton rope dipped in 
spirits of turpentine and burnt in the furrows. 

The Farmer’s Home——Strong as the contrast 
is drawn in this article, between what the farm- 
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er’s home should be, and what it too often is, it 
is not half equal to the truth. Is it any wonder 
that children forsake such an old “shingle pal- 
ace,” or dirty-brick or dismal stone dwelling, 
that looks more like a prison than a “happy 
home,” and wander away from the land that, 
gave them birth, and never cast one single re- | 
gret behind? Isit singular that children forsake | 
rather than improve and beautify their home? | 
Where are they taught to love the beauties of 
art or nature? Certainly not in the “district 
school house.” Look at it, and where it stands. 
An old dingy, wooden, one-story house, never 
painted nor underpinned ; never fenced, and of 
course, the hogsalways had a nest beneath the 
floor. Look at the windows. One, two, three 
old hats stop broken panes; four are patched 
with paper, and one is filled with a shingle, and 
five still remain open on the side now in view. 
There is not a tree, not a shrub, nor a grass plat 
around it, and it stands in the fork of two dusty 
roads. The ouly place of privacy is a few dis- 
tant bushes, or a rail fence. Here is where 
farmers’ children are educated—taught the 
beauties of botany, and arts of rural cmbellish- 
ments, by which home is to be made attractive. 
Yes, just as attractive as the old district school 
house—attractive of disgust. I pray you, friend 
Derwin, give us a few more pictures ; I will help 
you embellish them. 

Farm of Mr. French—Many more interesting 
particulars might have been stated of this ex- 
traordinary neat farm. Among other things, I 
would have opened the interior of his “tool 
house,” for some of your readers to look into, 
and wonder what on earth a man could do with 
30 many, or how he managed to keep them in 
such order, and to have a place for everything, 
and everything always in its place. 

“The comforts about the house are such as 
might be expected.” Yes, in a farmer’s home; 
that, is such a home as every American farmer 
ought to have, and might have undcr a better 
system of education and cultivation. Dark and 
bright pictures improve by contrast. Let us 
have more of them. 

Cultivation of Peaches on Long Island.—The 
writer says “One reason why ore have not 
been cultivated more on this island, is, probably, 
because the farmers do not understand the 
treatment they require, &c.” Are there not 
other reasons? One of which is some portion 
of the farmers of Long Island do not belong to 
this age of improvements. They are antedilu- 
vians—living in their ancient “shingle palaces,” 
cultivating their land justas their fathers did,and 
honestly believing that all the uncultivated land 
cannot be cultivated becatise it never has been.” 

Economy.—Here is almost a page of matter 
under this title. What for? Is it an English 
word? Does anybody understand its meaning ? 
“Teach children economy.” Do you think they 
would be so unfashionable as to practise what 
Webster’s Dictionary defines this word to mean ? 
“The management and government of a family ; 
frugal and judicious use of money?” This is 
all very good advice, but the tyrant law of fash- 
ion will nut permit it to be acted upon. 








\ 


a 
quested to “hold up his head and speak like a 
man,” and give a categorical reason why he 
“guessed” a certain article was written by a 
lady. This is the first time I ever heard any 
surprise expressed because a Yankee guessed at 
anything. 
right to that franchise. 
doubts it, I will only guess once more. I guess 
I cannot answer the question put to me, not- 


tion of your 


Reclaiming Worn-out Lands without Manure.— 
The self-congratulations of this farmer that he 
had been able to keep his land fertile by feeding 
out all his hay upon the land, without using any 
foreign manures, is just about equal to a man 
congratulating himself that he had always been 
able to carry his grist to mill on horseback, with 
a stone in one end of the bag to balance the 
corn, “without the aid of fureign” wagons. 
Where there is a convenient market for hay, it 
will probably pay better profits to the farmer to 
sell it, than any other crop, or feeding it on the 
fields where grown. Return an equivalent in 
foreign manures, and your land will not become 


exhausted. It is not always good economy to 


feed it all to cattle at home. 
How Horses Get the Colic—The “ prevention ” 
recommended in this article may do for Siberia, 


it never will be practised in this go-a-head coun- 
try. 


A Chapter on Various Suljects, one of which is 
“hit” at the “Captain;” in which he is re. 


I thought they had a prescriptive 
But as “ Agricola” 


withstanding I have held up my head as desired, 


and spoken as much like a man as I am able to 
under the circumstances; as you are aware I 
am obliged to keep myself always in the dark, 


lest you should see my ugly face, and then there 


would be no more guessing who owned it. And 


now J guess I will pass over a great many other 


articles that enrich this number of the Agricul- 
turist, for fear somebody else besides Agricola 


will accuse me of “poking jokes” at him, and 
so poke them back at me, and injure the reputa- 
REVIEWER. 


FAILURE IN THE CLOVER CROP. 

For the last half century or more, the com- 
monly-cultivated red clover has often failed in 
many sections of Europe. This has been at- 
tributed to various causes, but principally tothe 
exhaustion of one or more of the ingredients of 
the soil essential to securing a productive crop. 
Aelbroeck, in his work called L’Agriculture 
Practique de la Flandre, has, with no little reason, 
given the following as the principal cause for 
its failure :— 

He says. “the orobanche, or broom rape, 
(O. major, O. vulgaris, L.) is a parasitical plant ; 
that is, it attaches its roots to those of other 
plants, instead of fixing them in the ground. 
The seed of this singular plant vegetates, as 
usual, in the ground, and the plant grows to 
some height, when its connection with the ground 
is broken, and a new root formed and fixed on 
an adjoining plant. It is mostly found on the 
roots of clover, hemp, and broom, and most fre- 
quently on poor soils. ‘The second crop of clo- 
ver seems, also, to be more liable to it than the 
first. Strong clay soils are less subject to the 
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growth of this parasitical plant than lighter 
soils, and the clover grown upon them is often 
so vigorous as to survive any slight evil produc- 
ed in the first crop, but not always able to do 
so in the second growth. Dry seasons, (as being 
most unfavorable to the vigorous growth of the 
clover plant,) are most favorable to the spread 
of the broom rape. It appears to be indigenous 
to Flanders, though it has only attracted atten- 
tion during the last forty or fifty years. Since 
that time, it has gradually spread moreand more, 
until, in some parts of that country, very serious 
injury is done to the clover crop. 

Within the last few years, these facts have ex- 
cited great attention, and several memoirs have 
been written on the subject. The information 
they contain is chiefly botanical, so that no fur- 
ther notice of these memoirs can be interesting 
except to extract the information they contain 
respecting the destruction of this pest to the 
farmer, and to suggest such other methods as 
have been found successful. It is thus shown 
that the clover may be destroyed by a parasite, 
having as substantial and bone-fide an existence 
as the ivy that fastens itself to the decaying elm, 
or the misletoe on the oak. A remedy has been 
found by mixing ashes with the clover seed and 
rubbing closely together between the hands, then 
stirring in water, and after the clover seed has 
settled, pour off the floating rape and ashes. 
Repeat this two or three times. 


The dodders are found to be extremely preju- 


dicial to many plants, and the clover among 
them, constituting, as it does, a parasite to the 
whole family of the leguminose, peas, beas, the 
clover, &c. 


—- —~~—-2@e 


COCHIN-CHINA FOWLS. 

Havine made inquiry in the December num- 
ber of the eighth volume of the Agriculturist 
concerning some reputed peculiarities in Cochin- 
China fowls, and as no answer has yet appeared 
in relation thereto, I send the tollowing for pub- 
lication :-— 

In the first place, it may be well for me to 
give the history of my fowls as far as known. 
The stock from which mine descended, was im- 
ported direct from Shanghae, in May, 1847, by 
Mr. John J. Taylor, of Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, from whose brother they were procured, 
who resided in that city two or three years, 
where they cannot be bought for less than $5 
per pair. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
feathers on the necks of the cocks do not turn 
upwards, as has been asserted by some; but 
“the wing is jointed, so that the posterior half 
can, at pleasure, be doubled up, and brought 
forward between the anterior half and the body.” 
The general description of this breed appears 
to agree with that of the queen of England’s, as 
given by Richardson in his Treatise on the Do- 
mestic Fowl. 

The combs of the cocks are mostly, but not 
always single, the size, middling, the wattles, 
thin, fair-sized, legs always yellow, or reddish- 
yellow, and generally lightly feathered, with the 
spurs very short and sharp. A pullet procured 








of Mr. Taylor, in every other respect a perfect 
resemblance to his imported hen, has no feath- 
ers on her legs. The color of the cocks vaty 
from a reddish gold to a red bay. Mine is of a 
light bay on the breast and thighs, wings beau- 
tiful gold and red, neck feathers black, covered 
with red and gold hackles; back hackle, bright 
gold, tail, black, which does not appear before 
five months old. The wings are small and de- 
cidedly jointed, so that the end of the wing folds 
up between the main part of the wing and body, 
and in the chickens, the end of the feathers fre- 
quently show above the body of the wing. 
When young, the wings often cross each other 
on the back, and at no age, fold around the 
body below the tail, as in the common fowl, but 
incline to meet together on the back. I con- 
sider the cock a very compact, well-built, beau- 
tifully-colored, handsome bird. 

The hens vary but little in shade of color, 
much resembling, in form, the portrait on p. 35 
of Browne’s American Poultry Yard, and the de- 
scription there given of the Cochin-China hen 
corresponds with mine in color, character, and all, 
except mine are generally lightly feathered on 
thelegs. They are very meek, motherly-looking 
hens. The eggs are about the size of those of 
the common hen, of a reddish color. The 
chicks, when first s\hatched, are considerably 
larger than the common ones. 

These fowls are the most hardy, peaceable, 
quiet, and fonder of home, than any others with 
which I am acquainted. A flock of fifty or 
one hundred together forms a beautiful sight. I 
believe them a distinct breed, because, first, the 
color never changes, neither do they show now 
and then a streak of Malay nor any other col- 
ored bird. Their color is their own, of which I 
should call them very tenacious. Second, al- 
though Mr, Taylor has bred them in-and-in for 
four years, they do not, in the least, degenerate. 
Third, the tail feathers always show at the same 
age in all the pullets, and although later, in all 
the cocks of the same age. Now, what two 
breeds can you find that show the tail at the 
same age? Certainly, if you cross two breeds 
together, showing the tail, one at an early age 
and the other later, the chickens would some 
show the tail young, and others late. Icontend 
that no new breed can be formed from different 
bloods, and here, Mr. Bennett, a late writer on 
poultry, is decidedly in error, in pretending to 
have formed a Plymouth-Rock breed from Cochin- 
Chinas, fawn-colored Dorkings, Great Malays, 
and Wild Indians. They are no breed, but most 
mixed-up mongrels. I undertook, about six 
years ago, to form a breed that should resemble 
cach other in form and color. I had about as | 
mixed materials as Mr. Bennett mentions. I 
succeedec at first very well, producing a beau- 
tifully-colored cock of white, gold, red, and black. 
Each year, the chickens would turn out several 
cocks resembling the father. Finally, the old 
cock died, the next oldest I killed, and these two 
years past, my fowls are all growing white, and 
the chickens, which at first were large and 
very thrifty from the cross, have degenerated, 
become miserably sickly things, hardly worth 
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raising. I would here refer all concerned, to 

Browne’s American Poultry Yard, for the true 
rinciples of breeding, as well as for a great 
eal other valuable matter. 

But, to return to Cochin-Chinas. I procured 
four pullets and one cock, in August, 1849, all 
of them quite young. I may here state in proof 
of their hardiness and good laying qualities, 
that, from neglect or necessity I kept them in a 
small open yard, with an old barrel as their 
only protection, all winter; yet, they did not 
seem to suffer in the least, from cold, and com- 
menced laying very early, producing, with few 
exceptions, eggs each day after commencing, 
which I never had pullets do before. One 
began to lay January 26th, and continued up to 
March Ist, producing 30 eggs, when she wanted 
to sit. I broke her up March 11th. She began 
to lay again, and produced 41 eggs more up to 
April 29th. May 11th, she began again and 
continued until May 29th, laving inall 90eggs. I 
then sat her, and she proved a very steady sit- 
ter, a good nurse, and a profitable and valuable 
hen. The second one began to lay January 
31st, and laid 20 eggs to February 22d. I then 
sat her. She hatched her chickens, and with- 
out weaning them, began to lay again April 27th 
—sat again May 20th, hatched nine chicks, 
raised them, and is now, August 3d, laying again, 
having produced eggs 10 or 12 days past. The 
third one began February Ist, and laid until 
29th of March, missing some days between, 
when she wanted to sit. I tried to stop her, 
which I found no easy matter. She would sit, 
put her down on the ground, or where I 
pleased. Finally I gave her a cold-water bath, 
which seemed to throw her into a fever. She 
soon after began to lose her feathers, and has 
not laid since. New feathers have come in, and 
she has now every appearance of health. The 
fourth one commenced laying February 9th, 
producing 80 eggs to July 27th, and wanted to 
sitsix times. Ishould say that they are good lay- 
ers, excellent sitters and protectors of the young. 

From some cause or other, the first broods did 
not hatch well; but since, they have done bet- 
ter. Onc hen, I recollect hatching 15 chicks 
from 17 eggs. I have had about 80 chickens 
hatched,and but one of them died of disease. | 
Rats, or some other “ varmints” have killed sev- 
eral, biting them through the head and neck. A 
more hardy, thrifty lot of chickens, I never ex- 
pect to see. Some,one has said they are great 
eaters. I should say they are great growers, 
and I never fed stock of any kind with which I 
was better satisfied with the growth for the food 
consumed. Will a pure-btooded shorthorn grow 
finely on light food ? 

In regard to the weight of these fowls, they 
are large enough. I do not know that any 
could be made to reach 15 pounds, but they can 
be made to weigh between 12 and 15 pounds. 
The heaviest cock taken from Mr. Taylor’s roost 





in very common flesh, weighed 114 pounds; | 
made fat, he would likely reach 13 pounds. The | 
hens, incommon flesh, reached 8 pounds. I: 
would put the cocks from 9 to 12, and the hens | 
7 to 9 pounds. 


| 
i 


If any one particularly wishes them, I will 
spare a few pair this season; butI wish to keep 
a heavy stock for breeding next year. The 
price will necessarily be high for four or five 
years tocome, from their scarcity, great demand, 
high cost of stock, trouble and expense of build- 
ing separate yards, to keep them pure; and, 
what I consider of great importance the cost of 
different stock cocks every year, so as not to 
breed them to their own pullets. 

In breeding, 1 would recommend that the 
breeder have as many separate yards as cocks, 
putting from three to five hens with cach cock, 
and then each year changing the cocks to dif- 
ferent yards. The hens, of course, staying at 
home. By this means, with four or five cocks, the 
thrift and merits of any particular breed may 
be kept up for any length of time. The yards 
must be large and dry. 

J. C. Tayror. 


Atlantic, Monmouth Co., N. J. Aug. 3d, 1350. 
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NEW MODE OF BUTTER MAKING—BOILED 
BUTTER. 


WE have no disposition to substitute any other 
product of the dairy, for the deliciously sweet, 
aromatic butter, so abundantly furnished by our 
best dairywomen. But as a substitute, greatly 
preferable, either for luxury, economy, or health, 
we would exchange the miserable washy stuff, 
(which is, at first, a tolerable mixture of thick 
cream and buttermilk, but soon changes to an 
intolerable mass of rancid grease,) for the boiled 
butter of Switzerland, according to the subjoined 
mode of making butter, as given by Dr. Forbes, 
an intelligent English writer. 

Into a clean copper pan, (better no doubt 
tinned,) put any quantity of butter, say from 20 
to 40 Ibs., and place it over a very gentle fire, so 
that the butter may melt slowly; and let the 
heat be so graduated that the melted mass shall 
not come to the boil in less than about two hours. 
During all this time, the butter must be fre- 
quently stirred, say once in five or ten minutes, 
so that the mass may be thoroughly intermixed, 
and the top and bottom change places from time 
to time. When the melted mass boils, the fire 
must be so regulated as to keep the butter at a 
gentle boil, for about two hours more, the stir- 
ring being still continued, but not of necessity so 
frequently as before. The vessel is then to be 
removed from the fire and set to cool, and set- 
tle, still gradually, the process of cooling being 
supposed to require about two hours. The 
melted mass is then, while still quite tepid, to 
be carefully poured into the crock, or jar, in 
which it is tobe kept. In the process of cooling, 
there is deposited a whitish, cheesy sediment, 
(proportioned to the quantity of butter,) which 
is to be carefully prevented from intermixing 
with the preserved butter. These caseous 
grounds are very palatable and nutrient; they 


are constantly used as food. As might be ex- 


pected, there are some variations in the prac- 
tice of different individuals. One very experi- 
enced man assures me that a much shorter time 
than two hours need elapse between the setting 
of the vessel on the fire and the bringing the 
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butter to the boiling point. Another said that 
the time should bear some relation to the quan- 
tity of material used—an average period of ten 
minutes being allowed for every pound. The 
same party told me that if the butter employed 
was not quite sweet, the addition of a slice of 
bread and a slice of onion (?) will remove this; 
also, that the appearance of the grounds rising 
up to the top won the mass is stirred, is itself a 
proof that the boiling is sufficient. My guide 
at Chamouni told me that his wife usually added 
a small portion of salt to the mass, in the early 
stage of boiling. 

Everybody agreed in asserting that butter, so 
preserved, will last for years perfectly good, 
without any particular precautions being taken 
to keep it from the air, or without the slightest 
addition of salt. Indeed, I myself tasted, more 
than once, butter so prepared, fully twelve 
months after preparation, and found it without 
the slightest taint. It wanted the flavor of fresh 
butter, but seemed to me infinitely more palata- 
ble than our coarse, salt butter. 

—---—- -+® 
NEW FRUIT GATHERER. 

Tus implement consists of a strong canvas 
bag, }, with an iron hoop fastened to the mouth, 
which is attached to a long handle, or pole, by 
a wire bail. 








Fruit GATHERER.—Fic. 77. 


The operation of the instrument is as fol- 
lows:—T'he upper end of the pole, to which is 
attached the bag, is first directed into the head 
of the tree. Then, by means of the iron fork, a, 
the fruit is detached, which immediately drops 
into the bag, and is prevented from being bruised 
by the fall. When the bag is filled, which will 
contain two or three quarts, it is lowered to the 
ground, discharged of its contents, and the opera- 
tion repeated until the tree is divested of its 
fruit. 

An implement of this description, it is obvious, 
will be of great value to those who have large 
orchards of fruit, which cannot be easily reached 
by the hand. Price $1. 

—_—_—__-__+§e-_____ 

Wasuinc Wootrn Crotues.—Woolen goods 
should be washed in very hot suds, but never 
rinsed. Tepid water causes them to shrink. 





MR. ROBINSON’S TOUR—No. 21. 

Virginia Fencing.—This term is generally un- 
derstood to mean a crooked or worm fence, of 
split rails. But in some parts of the state, that 
kind of fence is least common. I noticed in 
Gloucester county a very good kind that may 
well be imitated elsewhere. It is made with 
alternate long and short pannels, of lengths of 
five and ten feet, six and twelve feet, and threc 
and ten or twelve. Ilikethelast best. It makes 
a fence so near straight that it takes up but lit- 
tle room, which is a consideration too much 
lost sight of in good lands. 

This fence may be staked and ridered, or 
staked and capped, if necessary. It is most 
commonly built upon a bank, as, in fact, are 
nearly all the fences upon the “low lands” in 
that and adjoining counties and in the Rappa- 
hannock Valley, upon the west side of the river, 
particularly. This ditching and banking for 
fence may be very well upon wet lands, but it 
is often carried to extremes. I have often seen 
it six or eight fect, and even higher, with some- 
times no rails on top, and then it is no fence. 
Sometimes three or four rails,and then it is about 
half a fence, and sometimes eight or ten rails, 
and then it is a good fence; and so it would be 
if there were no ditch and bank. Where cedar 
grows, instead of rails, brush is often used, wat- 
tled together between stakes and makes a good, 
durable fence. It will last, with slight repairs, 
20 years, if the stakes are of cedar or chestnut, 
both of which abound in Lower Virginia. 

Another kind of wattle fence is made of poles, 
the stakes being set eight or ten feet apart. 
There are a few hedges made chiefly of cedar, 
and is generally a pretty good fence against 
cattle, except where the trees die, as is often the 
case, but no barrier against hogs, which filthy 
brutes are still permitted to run in the roads, 
notwithstanding the great advancement man- 
kind have made in civilisation. 

At Hazlewood estate, in Caroline county, the 
late residence of Colonel John Taylor, the old- 
est agricultural writer in America, which is now 
occupied by his heir and namesake, there are 
miles of cedar hedges, for which the Philadel- 
phia Agricultural Society gave him a gold medal 
In 1819. It is said that it was then a beautiful 
and good fence. But, like all tree-growjng plants 
used for hedging, it has overgrown itself. It 
has been found impossible to on it trimmed 
down, and as it increases in height, as a matter 
of course, nature prunes the lower limbs. The 
great error, however, in planting this hedge, 
was, setting it upon a high bank, which has 


made it more difficult to trim, and keep in order.. 


There is another farm six miles below Fred- 
ricksburg, on the opposite side of the Rappa- 
hannock, upon both sides of the road, which 
looks beautiful at a little distance, but as you 
approach, you find it full of unsightly gaps and 
dead trees. Like that at Hazlewood, it was 
planted upon a bank, and was not trimmed 
down enough when young. There are a good 
many other cedar hedges in the state thatI ~_— 
noticed in my travels, none of which are fences. 

An excellent fence very common in Virginia, 
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is maae in this manner: A pair of stout cedar, |! admires, but thinks them better fitted for the ad- 
chestnut or locust stakes are set strong, just| vanced state of cultivation there, than for the 
wide enough apart to admit a large rail between, | rapid and rather careless manner in which we 
having a two-inch round tenon upon the top of do things inthe United States. However, with 
each, to receive a strong cap, upon which a’ proper modifications, he is of opinion that they 
heavy rail is sometimes laid after the space be-| may be made highly useful in our country, and 
low is filled up with rails, lapping one upon; with this view he will bring over some with 
another, between the stakes. This kind of fence him, on his return, to serve as models for ou? 
is most commonly built on a ditch bank. In, implement manufactory, if we deem them suited 
fact, it seems in some districts as though the} to our own country. We wish more of our citi- 
people have no idea of ever building a fence ex-| zens would go abroad with the laudable objects 
cept they first dig a ditch, whether the land is | of Mr. Morris; they would then make tours of ben- 
wet or dry. The best style of fence upon these efit to our countrymen, as well as of pleasure 


banks would be palisades, which might be, 
made as follows:—Cut the stuff four feet long, 
of lasting wood, and split it the size of rails, 
and sharpen the upper ends; set these in the 
line of the centre of the bank, and throw the 
dirt around them. This is done by one hand to 
put them, one at a time, in place and hold them, 
while another throws dirt enough around to se- 
curethem. They should stand about four inches 
apart, and project above the top of the bank 
about two and a half feet. No animal will 
ever climb over such a fence from the bottom 
of a ditch, nor vice versd. The fence will be bet- 
ter, if a strip of board is nailed along the face 
of the stakes, about four inches from the top as 
that prevents any one piece being removed out 
of place. Perhaps a wire stretched along and! 
nailed to each stake, would be cheaper than' 
wood strips. This kind of fence will be found 
to be a very cheap and good one, wherever the 
owner has, or will dig a ditch. It takes less’! 





to themselves. In thus becoming acquainted, 
with foreign improvements in agriculture 
and its implements, and introducing them into 
practice, on their return, they would add to our 
wealth and productiveness, and confer a last- 
ing benefit upon their fellows. 
cI csi 
RICE THRESHERS. 
Tne difficulty of threshing rice by machinery, 
has long prevented the construction of such a 
machine as would effect the purpose, at a rea- 
sonable price. Rice is one of the most obsti- 
nate grains to separate from the straw. This is 
owing to the two-fold obstacle of very brittle 
straw, which yet holds the grain with a most 
tenacious grasp. To effect their separation, hith- 
erto, nothing has been found adequate, short of 
avery expensive machine, costing many hun- 
dred dollars, and such could only be afforded 
on the large and exclusively rice plantations. 
Recently, however, a much less complicated ma- 


timber than a rail fence, and will last as long) chine has been patented, which costs less than 
with less repairs. I would recommend gentle. | #100, and requires only the power of the ordi- 
men who are troubled with cattle pushing nary grain thresher to propel it,and is adapted to 


through hedges, to stretch a wire along through 
the limbs, or perhaps two of them. Generally 
speaking, the Virginia fences are very good,and 
in such abundance that they are a most enor- 
mous tax upon industry. 

Soton Rosrvson. 


—_——_-9e—____ 
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Stxce Mr. Morris’ arrival in England, in May, | 
we have been favored by several letters from’ 
him. In his last, dated Exeter, July 24th, he; 


had just witnessed the great Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, with which he was highly 
pleased. Aside from this, he had often visited 
Smithfield and Covent-Garden Markets, the two 
largest for fat stock, and fruits 
in the kingdom. He was also at the late Mr. 
Thomas Bates’ celebrated sale of stock, where 
he purchased a few shorthorns, and at Mr. Jonas 
Webbs’ annual sale of Southdowns, at which he 
bought several of his prime sheep. In addition 
to these, he has purchased some choice Devons, 
all of which are daily expected in the United 
States, 

With the exception of passing three weeks in 
London, he writes us he has been constantly 
travelling in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
examining the husbandry and manufactures of 
these countries. Several implements which he 


all the other small grains,as well as to rice. The 
introduction of this machine, with a small rice 
huller, will do much to secure the cultivation of 
this valuable grain where it has been entirely 
neglected, and augment the product where it has 
been an object of minor attention. 
ie a cncorsin 

Crossing THE PHEASANT WITH THE DomeEsTI- 
cATED Hren.—Mr. Dixon, an English author who 
has recently published a very interesting work 
on poultry, thus summarily disposes of a popu- 
lar notion :—I have not met with one authentic 
fact of the race of pheasants having been really 
incorporated with fowls, so as to originate a 
mixed race, capable of continuation with itself, 


and vegetables,| but with many that prove the extreme improba- 


bility of such a thing happening. The vulgar 
notions that hens kept by the sides of planta- 
tions therefore become the mothers of half-bred 
chickens, by which pheasant blood is again 
transmitted to their progeny, and that hens, 
whose plumage in some measure resembles that 
of the cock pheasant, are therefore hybrid indi- 
viduals, are too vague to be listened to in the 
absence of clearer evidence, which is not yet 
forthcoming. But it will not be easy to eradi- 
cate this prejudice from the public mind. 
aceasacmllls che 
Ketties:i—Brass kettles, before using, should 





has seen at work on the farms there, he much 


| be carefully cleansed with salt and vinegar. 
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TO MAK \ UDLES—AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR VERMICELLI. 

Mix a teaspoonful of salt in half a pound of 
sifted flour; beat the yolks of four eggs, and 
add the flour, a little at a time, beating until it 
becomes thick; then flour the pie board, and 
knead the mass, adding slowly as much flour as 
it will take up; for the harder the dough, the 
thinner you can roll it. When you can work 
in no more flour, roll it with the rolling pin as 
thin as possible; with a sharp knife, cut it into 
slips two inches wide, knead the scraps together, 
and roll and cut them also. Lay these strips 
neatly one over the other, and cut them across, 
as fine as vermicelli: then sprinkle some flour 
over them, to prevent them from sticking to- 
gether, and put them into the soup half an hour 
before it is taken up. 

This quantity is enough for five quarts of 
soup. Nudels are best while fresh; but will 
keep well for several days, if spread thin be- 
tween the folds of a napkin; but they require 
to be boiled much longer than when fresh. 


; illic 
ON DRYING PLANIS SO AS TO PRESERVE THEIR 
COLCRS, 

No scicnce, perhaps, requires so much prac- 
tical knowledge as botany; in its study, botani- 
cal ramblings and the preservation of gathered 
specimens are of the greatest assistance. The 
usual method, however, of drying plants is gen- 
erally long and troublesome, and, above all, 
very unciriain. Indeed, whatever quantity of 
papers is employed to separate the plants, and 
even if the damp papers are replaced by dry 


ones every twelve hours, ten days are required , 


before the plants are properly dried, and at the 
end of that tiine they are so discolored, and their 
characters are so altered, that a great deal of 
practice is requisite to cnable one to make them 
out. T have made several attempts to remedy 
these inconveniences, and T take the liberty of 
laying the results before the (French) Academy. 

Tn a botanical excursion, [ arrange my plants 
between sheets of grey paper, which immedi- 


ately absorbs any free water arising from rain | 


ordew. In this state, the plants can be preserved 
fur 24 hours without alteration. ‘The next day, 
I place them in very dry paper; thenT put them 


in an apparatus of my own invention, in which , 


they are completely dried in 24 or 30 hours, 
preserving the color of their leaves and the 
brilliancy of their flowers. 

The following is the theory of my method :— 
The water of composition and interposition 


evaporates but slowly in ordinary cases. It, : 
however, struck me that by raising the temper- 


“ature and diminishing the atmospheric pressure 
I should probably arrive at a good result. I 
accordingly made a copper cylinder half a yard 
high, and two fect in diameter. 
I placed a packet of papers containing 100 
specimens. 
unslacked lime in the spaces between the paper 


In this vessel, | 


I then put about 8lbs. of lumps of, 


and the side of the cylinder, and fixed the top. of 
the cylinder on. I then put the whole into a” 
small tub, and raised the temperature to about 
125° or 130°F. by means of boiling water poured 
into the tub. The air isthen exhausted from the 
copper cylinder by means of a small air pump 
screwed into its lid. I make use of no ananom- 
eter, because, at this temperature, as the air is 
drawn out its place is filled by aqueous vapor, 
and besides, in such an operation as this, no 
precision is requisite. The vacuum once made, 
that is to say, after having pumped at intervals 
for two or three hours, the apparatus is left to 
itself for 24 or 30 hours; at the end of this time 
on opening the apparatus, the plants are found 
dry and like the specimens I have the honor to 
lay before the Academy.—G@annal, in Comptes 
Rendus. 


A Caritat Tomato Recire.—The following 
has been handed to us as the recipe of a good 
housewife for preserving or “curing” tomatoes 
so effectually that they may be brought out at 
any time between the seasons “good as new,” 
with precisely the same flavor of the original 
article. Get sound tomatoes, peel them, and 
prepare just the same as for cooking ; squeeze 
them as fine as possible, put them into a kettle, 
‘bring them to a boil, season with pepper and 
salt; then put them in stone jugs, taken directly 
from water in which they, (the jugs,) have been 
boiled. Seal the jugs immediately, and keep 


them in a good cool place—Exchange. 
neces ailliiblennaati 


To Make Hens Lay.—The South Carolinian 
says a neighbor states that hog’s lard is the best 
thing that he can find to mix with the dough he 
gives to his hens. He says that one cut of this 
‘fatas large as a walnut, will set a hen to laying 
immediately after she has been broken up from 
isitting, and that, by feeding them with the fat 
occasionally, his hens continue laying through 
‘the whole winter. 








+ @2———— 
: "To Tovcnen New Eartuen Ware.—lIt is a 
i bad plan to put new earthen ware into boiling- 
hot water: it should first be plunged into cold 
| Water, and placed over a fire where it will heat 
moderately to the boiling point, and then be 
‘permitted to cool again. This process greatly 
‘promotes the toughness and durability of com- 
‘mon carthen ware, which is generally objec- 
tionable for domestic uses on account of its fra- 
gility. The glazing on this kind of ware will 
remain uninjured by the boiling, if a handful of 
rye or wheat bran be added to the water, and 
prepare it to withstand successfully, and for a 
long time, the action of acid or salt—Exchange. 
-—- + © — 

Fitiinc Brpvs.—Beds should be filled with 
barley straw in preference to rye, oat, or wheat 
straw, when obtainable. The husks of Indian 
corn, carefully selected, and slit into shreds, | 
make an excellent article for beds. They arc 
durable, clean, not very likely to absorb moist- 
ure, and are not objectionable on account of 
making dirt.—Jbid. 
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gricultural News. 








By the steamer Niagara we are in receipt of our for- 
eign journals to 3d of August. 

Markets.—Cotton has recovered from the slight de- 
pression of the week previous, and was at highest quo- 
tation of the month again. Grain, in consequence of 
the fine harvest weather was slightly depressed. 

Death of kev. William Kirby—We regret to an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. Wiliam Kirby, Rector of 
Barham, Suffolk, the well-known author of the Intro- 
duction to Entomology, written in conjunction with Mr. 
Spence. He died on the 4th of July, in the 91st year 
of his age. 

Eijects of Railroads on Agriculture—It is stated 
in a late English paper, that in consequence of the in- 
troduction of railroads, the number of horses in Eng- 
land has been reduced from 1,000,000 to 200,000. Now 
it is computed that it requires as much land to subsist 
one horse as it does to nie eight men. Consequently, 
it would appear that the 800,000 horses displaced by 
railroads make room for an additional population of 
6,400,000. 

Potato Disease in Ireland—I am sorry to learn 
that disease is again beginning to show itself in Ireland, 
in the leaf and stalk, as well as in the shape of blotches 
on the tap roots. This may, pe ‘iaps, be the most fa- 
vorable opportunity that has yet occurred for observing 
where the true seat of the disease is. Favorable 
weather, invigorating the vital force, has brought up 
the plant in the finest apparent condition, above pas | 
But is the tap root clean and white as it used to be 
twelve or fourteen years ago? If potato growers gen- 
erally will ascertain this, with the least convenient 
delay, and continue their observations until the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s meeting, and be ready to report 
them there, this great point may be settled. In allmy 
observations since 1845, I do not remember a single 


full, we condense what is most important from them. 

Of implements, there were 118 exhibitors, and about 
$2,000 distributed in prizes for them. The variety of 
them is much greater than with us; there were some 
which are not shown at all at our agricultural 
societies’ exhibitions. Among the most important 
of these were steam engines, fire engines, ditching 
plows, tile machines, clod crushers, and portable farm 
railways. A four-horse steam engine on its best trial, 
threshed out 480 bushels of wheat in a single day, at 
one fourth the cost of horse labor. 

Of cattle, the show was very fine in Herefords, and 
numerous as to Devons, Exeter being the home of this 
beautiful breed of animals. In other stock, it was only 
moderate. 

The American ministers to England and France, 
Messrs. Lawrence and Rives were present, and each 
made an excellent speech. They were received with 
great applause. Among other Americans present, we 
notice Mr. Lewis G. Morris, of Westchester, N. Y., Mr. 
Taintor, of Hartford, Ct,, and Mr. Gordon, of Virginia. 

A Venerable Tortoise—A large land tortoise has 
been brought home by the Geyser steam sloop from 
the Cape of Good Hope, as a present for her Majesty, 
and was placed in Buckingham Gardens on Monday. 
The tortoise is in remarkably good health, and during 
the voyage it took its regular promenades upon deck, 
making no apparent difference in its walks, although a 
‘full-grown person sat on its back. Its age has been 
| handed down in the families in whose possession it re- 
mained until sent ‘o this country; and it is thereby 
known to be i79 years old. It subsisted during the 
voyage, on pumpkins.— London Newspaper. 

Coconut Sugar.—Ceylon newspapers mention a new 
source of sugar, as likely to be of importance to that 
colony. The sugar is obtained by cutting off the coco- 
nut flower stem, attaching a vessel to it, and evaporat- 
ing the liquid; it flows over in quantities so great as 
| to be almost incredible, and [ have seen samples of the 
sugar equal to anything ever obtained from the sugar 








case in which the blight appeared above grvund before | cane, and produced in such abundance from a tree as 
the blotch on the tap root occurred ; but many, where | to promise immense returns yearly to the owner of it. 
the root was blotched and even ulcerated, whilst the | Would you kindly state your opinion as to the chances 
i above ground, remained green and vigorous, so | of a tree so bled, living in health any length of time. 
ong as it was favored by fine weather—J. Prideausr. | [A coconut tree comes to full bearing in seven years, 
Bran as a Manure for Turnips—lI tried bran, and | and will continue in vigor for 70 to 100 years in Cey- 
it failed most completely ; the first year it was used in | lon, producing from 100 to 300 nuts yearly. We onal 
the original dryness, the second year it was steeped in |imagine a tree so tapped would live but a very few 
water, and afterwards mixed and dried with quick- | years]—Agricultural Gazette. 
lime. In both cases, the bulk of bran formed adamp | Preservation of Green Kidney Beans—The follow- 
mouldy consistence, in which the seed vegetated, but | ing is the process employed by M. Gehen de Montigny, 
never pushed beyond the lump, and not one plant ever | for the preservation of green kidney beans :—In fine 
brairded. Maggots were numerous. The circumstance ; weather, gather the pods, before the seeds are too visi- 
uzzles me very much, having read the success of | ble; take the feats off, plunge the pods in boiling 
Leaes in Mr. Blackie’s Cyclopwdia—Gardeners’ Chron- | water, and then take them out immediately ; let. them 
icle, : ‘cool, put them in a tub in layers five inches deep, alter- 
The American Churn.—My experience differs so nating with vine leaves, which must begin and end the 
widely from the advertised testimonials, that I am very | series; on the top of the last layer of vine leaves, put 
curious to learn what has been the case with others a stone heavy enough to keep the whole well pressed. 
who have tried the American churn. My dairymaid | Then pour in some salt water until the top is covered ; 
has had a six-pound churn in use for the last month, | replace the water as it evaporates. The beans can 





perhaps ten or twelve churnings,) under the most favor- 
able circumstances, at 58° or 60°. The butter has 
never come in less than 17 minutes, usually in about 18, 
and once it did not come in less than three quarters of 
an hour; while the advertised testimonials state a 
much shorter time, namely, from 12 minutes even to 
4 minutes.—/bid. 

Annual Show of the English Agricultural Society. 
—This was held at the old city of aster, on the 16th 
17th, and 18th July. We are in receipt of letters from 


several of our friends who were present, giving full de- 
tails of the show; but being of too great length to copy in 


thus be preserved quite fresh—F'lore des Serres. 

Root Pruning—Pear trees, which are three or four 
inches in diameter, a few inches from the ground, and 
growing luxuriantly, should have a trench opened round 
them about 4} feet from the stem, and as deep as the 
roots go. Cut all very strong roots, which are going 
down into the subsoil, with a strong chisel; and, in 
filling the trench, add some fresh, turfy loam. Let the 
ground round the tree be thoroughly watered a few 
hours before the trench is opened; this will soften the 
soil, and very much facilitate the operation—Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. 
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Time or Hoipina Annuat Fatrs.—The following 
shows the times and places the principal fairs are to be 
held in the United States :— 

New-York State Agricultural Society, at Albany, 
September 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Eisnituadie Charitable and Mechanics’ Association, 
at Boston, September 11. 

Ohio State Fair, at Cincinnati, September 11, 12, 
18. 
American Pomological Congress, the same time and 
place as the last named above. 

Maryland State Fair, at Baltimore, October 28, 
24, 25. 

Michigan State Fair, at Ann Arbor, September 
25, 26, 27. 

Rhode-Island State Fair, at Providence, September 
18, 19, 20. 

New-Hampshire State Fair, at Concord, first week 
in October. 

Canada- West Annual Fair, at Niagara, September 
18, 19, 20. 

Fair of the American Institute, city of New York, 
commencing the 1st of October, and continues for three 
weeks. Plowing and Spading Matches, at Tarrytown, 
October 11. Cattle Show, corner of 5th Avenue and 
23d streets, October 16, 17, 18. 

An Imrorrep Duruam Butt.—When we visited the 
beatiful place of Lorillard Spencer Esq., at Westchester, 
last month, among other things we had the pleasure of 
examining there, we noted a fine Durham bull recently 
brought over from England by Captain Morgan, in the 
ship Southampton. This bull is a rich strawberry 
roan, past a year old, large of his age, and a hardy 
animal. We have no doubt he will prove of great ben- 
efit to the stock of the country. We are very glad to 
see gentlemen of the good taste of Mr. Spencer, en- 
gaged in the importation and, breeding of fine stock, 
and we trust that others in his neighborhood, who can 


so well afford the luxury, will make haste to copy his | 
Westchester was the foremost | 


praiseworthy example. 
county in this state to engage in the improvement of 
stock, its first importation having been made by Mr. 
Heaton as early as 1791. We trust the good old 
county will continue to keep up to its ancient renown. 

Imeorration oF ALDERNEY CartLe.—Nine cows and 
one bull arrived here onthe 17th of August, in the ship 
Splendid, from Havre. They were selected from the 
best stock in the Isle of Jersey, by Mr. John A. Taintor, 
of Hartford, Ct., and are designed for himself, and Mr. 
Daniel Buck, Jr., of the same place. This breed of cat- 
tle is famous for their rich milk, it averaging, usually, 
from 20 to 25 per cent. of cream. We shall make a 
visit to Mr. Taintor soon, and will then give a full ac- 
count of this stock. Suffice it for the present to add, 
that they are genuine, thorough-bred Alderneys, and 
look something like, and are about as handsome as a 
jenny, or female ass, 

An Importation or Six Apacas from Peru, has just 
been received at this port, by the steamer Cherokee. 
We understand they were intended as a present for the 
late General Taylor, but that two are now to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Webster. The remainder, (one of which 
has just died from confinement in his close city quar- 
ters,) have another destination. They will admirably 
suit the Honorable Senator's Granite-Hill Farm in New 





our readers, is quite as voluminous, and as handsomely 
illustrated as in the years preceding. It is replete 
with useful matter interesting to the farmers of this, as 
well as of all the United States, particularly as it con- 
tains the entire lectures of Professor James F. W. Johns- 
ton, “On the General Relations which Science bears to 
Practical Agriculture,” as delivered before said Society 
in January last. We are happy to announce that these 
lectures are about to be published by C. M. Saxton, of 
this city, with Notes, a work which doubtless may be 
read with profit and advantage by every farmer and 
planter in the Union. 

Great Hay Cror.—Mr. R. L. Colt, of Paterson, N. 
J.,informs us that he cut 47,560 Ibs. of hay in July 
from 6} acres, and he thinks he could now cut about 
6,000 lbs, more, as a second crop. This is about equal 
to Mr. Clapp’s great crop, mentioned at page 242 of 
our last number; 7 acres and 100 rods there gave 29 
tons and 497 Ibs. 

Corron Grassnoprer.—A planter in this neighbor- 
hood informed us, a day or two since, that immense 

uantities of variously-colored grasshoppers are depre- 
dating on the cotton fields south and east of this place. 
Such an irruption has never been known before. The 
ravages of the insect are represented as being seriously 
destructive—Chambers’ Tribune (Lafayette, Ala.) 

VaLUE oF THE Banana as Human Foop.—It is 
doubted by Baron Humboldt whether there is any other 
plant on the globe, which, in so sma!l a space of ground 
can produce so great a mass of nutriment. Eight or 
nine months after the sucker has been inserted in the 
earth, the banana begins to form its clusters, and the 
fruit may be gathered in lessthan a year. A spot of 
1,076 square feet may cuntain at least from 30 to 40 
plants, which, in the space of a year, at a very moder- 
ate calculation, will yield more than 4,410 Ibs. avoirdu- 

vis, of nutritive substance. The produce of the banana 
1s to that of wheat as 133 to 1, and to that of: potatoes 
as 44 tol. 

New Process or Mitxinc.—The India-rubber man 
has got hold of the cow’s udder at last. He seems to 
lay hold of everything with an almost universal grasp. 
We have seen Anapp’s patent cow milker, which is 
to be clapped on each of the teats separately, and by 
drawing a young piston from the sack, enclosing the 
teat, Presto! down comes the milk incontinently, till 
the whole strippings are drawn. 

We opine this operation is akin to the straw milkers, 
so much in vogue among experimenters a few years 
since. The difference is, that the rubbers cost 34 each, 
while the straw costs nothing but the cutting; but the 
former does not injure the teat, while the latter pro- 
duces irritation and sores. The similarity will prob- 
ably be found in their mutual worthlessness. , 

Sryeurar Amatcamation.—A friend left at our office 
a few days since, what may be considered, so far as our 
knowledge extends, a production peculiar to Minesota, 
It was a grub worm, apparently of the ordinary species, 
from the head of which had sprouted a plant some three 
inches in length. Both animal and vegetable life had 
become extinct, when we first saw it, though vitality, 


Clearly existed in each, when taken out of the ground. 





| 


We understand that this species of production is not 
uncommon in the vicinity of Point Douglass, where this 
was found. The weeds springing from the head of the 
worm grow to the height of two or three feet, the legs 
of the insect meantime distending themselves into the 
earth in the shape of roots. Animal life remains appa- 


Hampshire, but are ill adapted to his low, sea-girt | rent until the vegetable shoot, above ground, is killed 


acres, at Marshfield. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE New-York Strate AGricut- 


} 


| 


by a change of season; but whether a crop of grubs is 
produced in the way of seeds, we are not advised. What 


TuRAL Soctery, For 1849.—This yearly document, so can’t we grow in Minesota?—S¢. Paul (Min.) Chron- 
much sought after and read by so large a number of iele. [Who believes this? We do nct—Eps. ] 












































294 REVILW OF THE MARKETS—ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Review of the {tlarliet. NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
alec hatred é we ee ap At Market.—2,000 beef cattle 1,400 southern, balance state; 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW York, AUGUST 14, 1850. 8,300 sheep and lambs, 100 cows and calves, ’ ’ 
TAO a eggs a ors De Beeves.—The market has been rather heavy, with sales at 
ASHES, Pot, SS EGAS eee seca eer q 100 ths. $6.12 ® $6.19 to $7.50 per ewt.. closing dull; 500 head anne $6 
RALE Boag Aer merce “4 ~ — if “ar Cows and Calves.—The sales of the past week have not been 
Py Sage ee eeeese eeceecee . By oi repy isk: prices eee ) * . ns 
BARK, Quercitron,............ * ton. 39.00 = 41.00 si y bri k : ag have ranged at $20 to $40, at which the market 
BEANS, White * bushel 7 125 "ew eer d ben Market quit ti 1 tat 
BANS, White........- 0000-5 « ee y nd Lambs.—) et quite active, and our quotations 

BEESWAX, American, Yellow, “ 1b. 0 « 26 | fully supported. Sheep have brought $1.50 to $4.50; ioosbe sold 

BOLT RUPE, ....... err . © ae 11 | quick at $1 to $3; unsold, 300 ‘J August 13 

BONES, Ground,.............0. « bushel. 45 & 55 Sitti KRHA ta teins pe sonipchthsn 

BRISTLES, American,......... * th. 9 & 65 ; i i 

BUTTER, Table,.............- 6 13 25 Remarks.—No change of any moment in the market since 

SU ss.ss0000. * “ 9 « 15 | our last. 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow,..... % % 10 « 13 The Weather has continued very fine since our last. Corn, 
Snerm........csceee a 25 6 47 | roots, and grass are growing rapidly, and promise abundant 
Stearine,.....cse- eh th 95 & 30 | crops. Wheat and all the small grains have generally been well 

Co! A re ee io » « 10 | secured, and turn out better than was anticipated. Cotton, Rice, 

ODAL,, Anthracite,. .<....0000 2,000 tbs. 5.00 = * 6.00 Sugar, Hemp, and Tobacco are doing well. 

CORDAGE, American.......... “ — tb. “ m8 7 eae — 

ASTAON,...~ 0-2 ~' see eeceseees = = U 5 To CorrEsPonpENTs.—Communications have been received 

COTTON BAGGING, Am. hemp, “yard. a 16 ; from T, B. Miner, D. J. Fluker, L. Durand, F.J. 1, Edward 

FEATHERS, ........2.0-000008 tb. _- = 35 gan, and Thomas B. Coursey. 

FLAX, American,.............- oe 4% pe : “4 EMRE TRA AEN a ae career : 

‘LOU inary “ 2m s i895 

rs ih medal “ = 6.00 & 8.50 , AcKNOWLEDGMENTsS.—Journal of the New-Brunswick, (N. B.,) 
Richmond City Mills... 6 4 6.50 % 675 | Society for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Home Manufac- 
Buckwhest........... “ 6 —_ ee tures, and Commerce throughout the Province, instituted at 
ag _ 6 6 275 « 3,99 | Frederickton, Aug. 30th, 1849; also the List of Premiums of tho 

GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...... “ bushel] 1.00 « = 3,49 | Cayuga-County Agricultural and Horticultural Society, for 1850, 
* Red and Mixed, “ © 80 1,00 from J. B. Dill, Esq. 

oo eS ee . = _» © 64 ————_—————EEEEE SET Sy Tas : os 
Corn, Northern,......- * 63 « 66 EW-ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL Ware 
“  Southern,....... oe o9 63 house, comprising a large assortment of Plows, Harrows, 
ee SS ee oe 60 « 65 Cultivators, Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
OH CC vecwexesenes oe me 390 45 Straw Cutters, Ox Shovels, Ox Yokes, Grain Threshers, Corn 
GUANO, Peruvian, ............ 2,000 Ibs.} 50.00 50.00 Mills, Axes, Hoes, Shovels, and other Agricultural Implements. 
Patagonian,..........- * do. 35.00 © 40.00 |! Also, Gardening Tools, Guano, Plaster, Rock Salt, &e, &e. Or- 
HAY, in Bales, ...........000++ * 100 Ibs. 50. 60 | ders will be executed for every article wanted by Pianters. 

HEMP, Russia, Clean,.......... “ ton. | 200.00 “ 205.00 | jntf GEO, W. SIZER, cor. of Magazine and Poydras sts. 
American, Water-rotted, “ = * 160.00 200.00 | acne — a at Sea Re eo : 
« — Dew-rotted,.. 6 | 40.00 © 175,00 Ni W-OXFORPSHIRE LONG-WOOLED 

HIDES, Southern, Dry,......... se « 5 1034 | Bucks for sale.—The subscriber has about 40 Long-wooled 

BOPS,,.....ccseccescccoscvecses “hb. en 18 | Bucks, which he will dispose of at any time when called for. 

HORNG,,.......2.000s0ss00e00. “100, 2.00 “ 10.00 | This flock, which has been bred from some of the best ever im- 

LEAD, Pig,...........02se0ee0e “ 100 ths.) 4.38 “4075 | ported, is so well Known that they need no further description 

Pipes for Pumps, &c.,... “ Ib. \ ae ‘| than to say that they continue to yield their very heavy fleeces— 

MEAL, Corty.....6. 2002000000: “  bbI. 279 “ 3.25 | from 9 to 16 Ibs, of washed wool; and when ‘full fatted, will 

MOLASSES, New-Orleans,..... “ gallon. 23S 30 weigh upwards of 300 Ibs. alive, This breed of sheep is re- 

MUSTARD, American,......... = i pA. sa 10 | markably healthy, very prolitic, and make a profitable eross with 

NAVAL STORES—Tar,.......- “bbl. 150 “ 1.75 | the various breeds of this country, doubling their weight of wool 

Pitch,...... —_* 1.29 a4 1.75 | and mutton. The price will be from $50 to $75 for Bucks, and 
Rosin,..-... _ 12 1.30 $25 to $30 for Ewes, aeeording to their quality. Gentlemen are 
sel Turpentine. ee 244% 2.79 invited to call and see for themselves, or communicate by mail. 

Spirits of Turpentine, “ gallon. 30S 33 jy 4 CLAYTON B, REYBOLD, Delaware Ciiy, Del. 
OIL, Linseed, American,....... a io 77 Nei TERNS meer Nees ae UR Oe eae pee SRE 

CO ee ere oe 1.60 « 1.75 as ; — —_ : cde epi 
SMS Gis kei siawescuns. . = 38 6 69 ARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAG ACINE® 

Renan “ 100 ths. 1235 1.50 The publishers beg to reassure the readers of the New 

PEAS. Field te teas “ bushel. = 1,25 Monthly Mazazine that the favor it meets shall be used to increase 

ia wD oe 200 « 995 | its merits, and to add to its interest and its usefulness, Still 

PLASTER OF PARIS.......... “ton. 200 ne5 greater care will, be exercised to publish in its pages nothing 

Ground. in Barrels of 300 ths. 112 1.25 that is not, in point of ability, of interest, and especially in regard 

PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,..... 4 Dbl. 8.00 « 10,00 to its moral influence, far above mediocrity. Not a paregraph 

« Prime,.... &  & 5.00 % 7,50 | Shallever be found in it which may not be read by a mother to 

“ Smoked,.. * — tb. 6 12 her daughters, or by any one in any circle, without the slightest 

“ Rounds, in Pickle “ 4 & 6 offense to the most refined delicacy of sentiment and of taste, 

Pork, Meas,...2. 0000 # bbl. 10.00 “ 12,00 | Renewed attention will be given to the illustrations of the sue- 

© PU oacecsss “ts 6.50 “ 10,00 | cessive numbers ; and no expense will be spared to make them 
Rar “ th. a 7 ~~ ‘| attractive. , . , : 

Bacon Sides, Smoked, “ = & 3 « 44¢: Anew feature of the Magazine. which will be regularly main- 

“ jn Piokle,..... “ 3. 6 4 | tained, will be copious extracts from Engiish books, in advance 

Hams, Smoked, ...... “« 5 « g | of their publication, for which the publishers have peculiar facil- 

“  Pickled,....... “ “ 4 «& > ities in the receipt of early sheets. A monthly summary of do- 

Shoulders, Smoked,... “ 4 «& G | mestic, as wellas of foreign events, comprising all the political, 

7 Pickled,... “ “ 3 & 5 literary, and scientific incidents of the current month, will also 

ee eo ererr -+100ths.| 225 “ 3.75 | begiven in each successive issuc. ; 

SRR aR TINI “ sack. 1250 1.60 Each number of the magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, 

eS RMD oO Gbcbain sen an “% bushel. ead 35 in double columns. The volumes of a single year, therefore, 

SEEDS—Clover,...........000 “ ; 6% 9 | will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest of the 

Timothy,..........+++ “bushel.| 2.00 “ 3.50 | Miscellaneous Literature of the age. 
Flax, Ciean,.........-+ “ « 160 “ 1.65 TERMS.—$3 a year, Or-2Q5cts. a number. The work my be ob- 

SODA, Ash, (80 per cent. soda,). “ fb. 3. — | tained of booksellers and periodical agents, and of the publish- 

Sulphate Soda, Ground,.. %* : = — | ers. ; . q 

SUGAR, New-Orleans,......... wo 5 «& 7 |- Liberal arrangements will be made with the trade, and with 

SUMACH, American,.......... “ ton. | 35.00 “ 37.00 | agents for extra efforts in circulating the work, and specimen 

TALIIW,..220 Seeeeeereaaeee es 6 * 7 | numbers will be supplied gratuitously for canvassers, 

TOBACCO,...... eEeEeeeeeeeee “ & < alsiees it | The epee re supply — and cidy subscribers when 

Eastern, Seed-leaf,... “ & 155 & 20 «| payment is made to them in advance. 

Florida Wrappers,. oe: tes 155 « 60 vied HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WHISKEY, American,......... “ gallon. 235 « 27 . 5 ; une ae 
WOOLS, Saxony,........ eos ee 40 « 60 OCHIN-CHINA FOWLS.—For sale, a few pairs 

cicicesenng oe 35 « 40 of Cochin-China Fowls, from John J. Taylor’s importation, 

Grade Merino,........ “ 30 « 35 | from Shanghae. Price $5 per pair, delivered in New York. 

2 « 0 sept. E. BLANCHARD, 123 Fulton st., N. Y. 


DOOD, ccccccasss. * 
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T HE AMERICAN LIVE*S£OCK INSUR= 
ance Company, Vincennes, Indiana. 
Charter Unlimited. Granted January 2d, 1850. 
CAPITAL $50,000! 
For the Insurance of Horses, Mules, Prize Bulls, Sheep, and Cattle, 
of every description, against the combined risks of Fire, Water, 
Accidents, and Disease. 
Losses paid in 30 days after proof of death. 
DIRECTORS. 
Joseph G. Bowman, | John Wise, 
Hiram Decker, M.D., Aivin W. Tracy, 
Isanc Mass, Abner T, Ellis, 
George D. Huy, Abm. Smith, 
Thomas Bishop. 
JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Pres’t. 
BR. S. Wuirney, Sec’y. Wm. Burtcn, Treasurer. 
{eB Agents solicited throughout the Union. Address B. &. 
Wurrnety, Sec’y., Vincennes, Indiana, my ly 


ONG*ISLAND LAND FOR SALE—10,000 
acres.—The undersigned is engaged in improving and 
cultivating the wild Jands of Long Island, on the borders of the 
Long-Island Railroad, about 50 miles from the city of New York, 
at Lake Road, or Irvington. Several years’ experience, and a 
thorough knowledge of the soil and its capabilties to produce, 
enable him to say confidently, that these lands are equal to any 
land on Long [sland when cultivated in the same manner, That 
all Kinds of fruit, grain, and vegetables, that are tee ag on any 
part of the island, can be raised upont these lands, which are 
now offered for sale in parcels to suit purchasers and _ settlers, 
from small lots of a few acres to 100. 1,000, or even 10,000 acres, 








To capitalists, or persons desirous to purchase a large tract of 


valuable land, well situated, of easy access to the best markets in 
this country, in a perfectly healthy climate, in the midst of a great 
game region, the woods abounding in deer and wild birds, whilst 
the neighboring bays and waters of the island are filled with 
wild fowl and fish in great abundance and variety. 

One of the finest trout streams of the island runs through this 
land, and in the north parts of the tract, is the famous Ronkon- 
koma Pond, or Lake, one of the most beautiiful sheets of water 
that can be found anywhere, of about three miles in circuit, the 
shores and banks of which are pleasant and picturesque in a high 
degree, 

Persons settling here, have all the advantages of growth and 
rise of property of a new country, with all the privileges of an 


old-settied country, as by a ride of three to five miles, churches 
and schools of various denominations may be fouud, of more than | 


100 years’ standing, Title perfect, and will be sold on advan- 
tageous terms, and at a low price. 


Apply to A.B, ALLEN & Co. 191 Water st. N.Y. DEWEY | 


& WOOD, 82 Nassan st. N. ¥.. or EDGAR F. PECK, 306 State 
street, Brooklyn, N.Y. my 3t 


VPRNATES GARDE 22*? ENCYCLOPEDIA By C. 
\W. Johnson. 

“Ou. Phikadelphia, 1250. 

With numerous plates, exhibiting Live Stock, lmproved Imple- 

ments, ete, ele. This book, which forms a library in itself, con- 





tains the latest discoveries and improvements in agriculture, to- | 


gether with information upon all subjects connected with practi- 
cul farming and rural life. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
“We are fully convinced that such an amount of valuable 
knowledge tor farmers, can be found in no other work in so 
cheap and convenient a form. Tn fact, no farmer who pretends 


to be well informed in his’ profession, should be without. this | 


book.’ —New Gennesse Farmer. 

* An excellent work, fit to be distributed for premiums by 
Agricultural Societies. 
than th: amo int ofits cost in money.”—J. 8. Shinner. 

For sale by C. M. Saxton, 123 Fulton st.. New York, and the 


principal booksellers in the United States, elegantly and strongly | 


bound, with cilt emblemmatieal designs, making an ornament to 
fhe book case, or parlor table. Price $4. Cost of the imported 
copy, without any plates, $14, sept. 3t eon. 


Dy 





day of October next, (being Monday of October Superior 


Court for Perquimans County,) before the Court House door in: 


the town of Hertford, the lands belonging to the late Edmund Bb, 


Skinnes, deceased, lying on the south-west side of Perquimans : 
River, between that river and Mbénzis Creek, in the part of the 


county Known as Harvey’s Neck. The tract Known as the Home 
Place contnine 360 acres more or less, 203 of which are cleared, 
andin a fine state of cultivation. The fences around and on the 
plantation are good and in good order. The buildings are many 
ofthem, new, aud all are in good order. The dwelling house, 
nearly new, is large and commodious, there are two cisterns, 
built of brick and cement, with filters. One other tract, known 
as the Lanston and Parsons land, adjoiving the above described 


tract, contains 637 acres, of which 270 are cleared, and in a: 
Both said tracts are situated on the : 


fine state of cultivation. 
river. 


Terms are one and two years credit, with interest from Ist day | 


of January, 1851. Bonds, with approved security will be required 
of the purchaser. F. F. SMITH, C, M. E. 
Hertford, N. C., July 16, 1850. sept, 2¢* 


Adapted to the United States, by G. Emer- ; 
One larze oetavo volume, L173 pages, | 


How much better, and in better taste ; 


STELTY LAND SALZE.—Will be sold onthe 14th | 


BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Cc. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKSELLER, 
120 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
es 
lien’s Treatise on the Grape Vine, with 
M. Illustrations. $1.125 cents, cloth—$1 in paper covers, 


Allen’s American Herd Book, price $3. The 
only book of the kind ever published in America. 








Allen’s American Farm Book, price $1 cloth— 
75 cts. paper. A complete practical guide for the management 
of the farm. 


The American Architect.—Complete in 24 num- 
bers, at 25 cents each, or $5 for 24 numbers. $6, bound in 2 vols. 


“Saxons American Farmer’s Almanac for 
851. 
Gunn’s Domestic Medicine.—Gunn’s Domestic 

Medicine; or, Poor Man’s Friend in the hour of aftliction, pain, 

and sickness, Raymond’s new revised edition, improved and en- 

larged. 

Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures.—An Essay 
on Manures, submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture, for their premium. By Samuel 

L. Dana. 

















Browne’s American Bird Fancier, consider 
ed in reference to rearing, feeding, and management of cage 
and house birds. Price 50 cents in muslin, or 25 cents with 
paper covers. 





Miner’s American Kee Keeper’s Manual 
rice $1, cloth—75 cents in er covers; being a Practica 
| Treatise on the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey 
| Bee, embracing a full illustration of the whole subject, with the 
| most approved methods of managing this insect, through every 
branch of its culture, the result of many years’ experience. ITllus- 
trated with three hundred accurate figures. 

Erowne’s American Poultry Yard.—The 
American Poultry Yard; comprising the Origin, History and 
| Description of the different breeds of Domestic Poultry, with 
: complete directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fatten- 
ing and Preparation for Market ; including specific directions for 
, Caponising Fowls, and for the treatment of the principal dis- 
| eases to which they are subject; drawn from authentic sources 
' and personal obsesvation. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana. 








| EBuist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, containin 
, plain and accurate descriptions of all the different species an 
| varieties of culinary vegetables, with their Botanical, English, 
French and German names, alphabetically arranged, and the best 
| mode of cultivating them in the garden or under glass; with a 
| description of implements, and medicinal herbs in general use. 
{ Also, descriptions and characters of the most select fruits, their 
| management, propagation, &c., illustrated with 25 engravings— 
i By Robert Buist, author of the American Flower Garden Direc- 
| tory. Ruse Manual, &c. Price 75 cents; mail edition 50 cents. 
Just published by C. M. SAXTON, 120 Fuiton st., up stairs. 


DORN, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, apper- 
taining to Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic and Rural 
| Economy, Natural History, &c., procurable in this city at reason- 
able prices, by A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

189 and 191 Water st. N. ¥. 


C DY'FON, HAY, AND OIL PRESSES, of the 
best kinds, ready for use. packed and delivered, for the 
| following prices :— 
Cutton Press, to pack 300 Ibs.,...........eccecseees GO. 

“ oun. |! | oC RAPenmerer re mermcrcrmerc: ~)) 


oe 


6 “ i NO eased Se a itteveiciemoreietein Gene 
Hay Press, ta pack 1006 osc ssicicicsnacaccce Ques 
bad “ be 150 Peer errr resesseeeeees $70. . 
te “ 6 UN ee eee is: ae eae cooe SFO. 


es ee ss SMM Oo oe ran nelsleiieleins eaten 
“eed Presses for oil, at prices varying from $75 to $600. 

A. B. ALLEN & Co 189 and 191 Water st. N.Y. 
| PF MPROVERD STOCK.—Durham, Herford, and Devon 
‘Cattle ; Saxon, Merino, Cotswold, Leicester and South-Down 
' Sheep 5 Lincolnshire, Suffolk and Chinese Pigs. All these supe- 

rior breeds, can be had of the subscriber, of the best quality, and 
' will be shipped to any port of the country 
SAMUEL ALLEN, 189 Water st., N. Y. 








RUNING IMPLEMENTS.— Bill Hooks, Saws, 
,m Edging Knives, Shears, Nippers, Scissors, and Flower 


i Gatherers. 
; A. B, ALLEN & Co. 189,191, Water st., N. Y. 
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NEW- 


AGRICULTURAL WAREH 


YORK 
OUSE AND SEED STORE, 


A. B. ALLEN & CO. 189 AND 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


-27@e-— 


THE SUBSCRIBERS keep constantly on hand, and offer for sale the largest and most complete assortment of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden Seeds in the United States, among which may be found the following :— 


ws KRRAWES—of various sizes, for raising water, 
made entirely of metal. _ 


IRD SEED.—Canary, Hemp, Millet, and Rape Seeds— 
both at wholesale and retail. 
IN Tv E R 4 WH EA 'T.—Etrurian, Mediterranean, 
White Flint. and several other varicties, of the best 
und most improved kinds of Winter Wheat for sale. 





4 i 2OTHY. fresh reaped, a choice article. 





EUE GRASS, Fresh Kentucky, just received, suitable 
for lawns, and early and late pastures. 


C LOVER, both Red and White, free from all foul seed. 


ee teen or double of any required shape. 
V Also, Axles and Wheels. 


Cc 


AR ETS,—Hand and Ox Carts, and Wheels of different sizes, 
made of the best material at short notice, 





CANO AND OTHER FERTILISERS, con- 
stantly on hand and for sale on reasonable terms. 
Guano—Genuine Peruvian of the best quality. 
Boxe Dust—of superior quality, in barrels. 
Piaster.—Ground Plaster, in barrels. 
PovpREeTTeE—at manufacturers’ prices, 


OREIGN SEEDS, of superior quality and late impor- 
tation. 
Grass Sereps.—Ray Grass, Lucern, and White Dutch Clover 


s, 
GarpeEn Sreeps.—A large stock selected with care, expressly for 


the American Market. 





LLEN’S IMPROVED PORTABLE RAIL= 


road Horse Power, Thresher, and Separator.—The advan- | 


vantages of the above horse powers are—1l. They occupy but 
little more space than a horse. 2. They can be moved by the 
weight of the horse only, by placing the machine at an angle of 
10 or 15 degrees. 3. They are easily transported, simply con- 
structed, not liable to get out of order, and move with little fric- 
tion. 

The Overshot Threshers consist of a small-spiked cylinder 
with a concave top, and possess these advantages. 1. They have 
a level table for feeding, thus enabling the tenders to stand 


erect, and control the motions of the horse and machine by means : 


of a brake, by which accidents are avoided. 2. In consequence 


of the spikes lifting the straw and doing the work on the top, | 


stones, blocks, &c., drop at the end of the table, and are not car- 
ried between the spikes. 
ter the grain but throws it within three feet of the machine. 4. 
This arrangement also admits of attaching a separator high enough 
from the floor or ground to allow all the grain to fall throuch it, 


while the straw is deposited by itself in the best condition for | 


binding. 5. Neither grain nor straw are broken by this machine. 
6. The cylinder is long, which admits of faster and more ad- 
vaniageous feeding; it is smaller and with fewer teeth than ordi- 
nary threshers, thus admitting of more rapid motion and faster 
work with less power; and the diminution of teeth in the cylin- 
der is fully made up by an increased number in the concave top, 
which is stationary. 7. The separator is a great advantage in 
diminishing the labor of raking out the straw, as it leaves the 
grain in the best condition for the fanning mill. Three men with 
usingle power, can thresh 100 40 150 bushels of wheat or rye 
per day ; and four men with a double power, twice that quantity. 
All the above are compact and can be carried where wanted, 
complete, or they may be readily taken apart and packed for 
distant transportation by wagon or otherwise. 


Price of single Power, $80 
“ “ Thresher, $28 
“ Separator and fixtures, $7 
“ Bands for driving, ete-, $5to $10 
he 


— machine, complete, and in running 
order. ) 
Price of Doubi> Power, 

“ with Thresher, Separator, &c., 


$100 
$140 to $150 


All the above are sold singly or together, as desired, and are 
warranted to work well and give satisfacion. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 19] Water st., N. Y. 


3. The overshot cylinder does not seat- | 


RicK MACHINES of the best construction, will 
make 10,000 to 15,000 bricks per day by hand. 


RAIN WEILLS.—Steel and Cast-Iron Mills at $6 to $25, 
and Burr-Stone at $75 to $250, for Horse or Steam Power. 


ihe URNS.—Rotary and Thermometer Churns, and Self- 
acting Cheese Presses. 








NRINDSTONES on Friction Rollers, requiring one 
person only to hold and turn. 





AWING MIACHIINES, for cross cutting cord wood, 
or slitting Scantling, Plank, or Boards, 


OCK SALT, a valuable article for stock, which does 
not waste by exposure in the field. 


UMPS.—Suction and Forcing Pumps of all sizes with 
pipe, at lowest manufacturers’ prices. 
Bye AND COB CRUSHERS, of different varie- 
ties, efficient and durable both for hand ‘and horse power. 
ICE THRESHERS, suitable for iarge or small 
Plantations, and adapted to Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats, 


HEELBARROWS, Canal and Coal Barrows, of 
various kinds and sizes, a 


RAIN DRILL for sowing seven rows at a single oper- 
ation, which it does with perfect accuracy at any required 
depth. Price $100. 
TRAW CUTTERS of every approved pattern and 
size, for hay, straw, corn and cane stalks, 


OR NSHELLERS.—Several new © styles recently 
S/ made, together with all the old and most popular kinds. 
AUSAGE CUTTERS AND STUFFERS.— 
These will save nine tenths of the labor in cutting sausage, 
or other mince meat. 
NDLESS*CHAIN PUPS of all sizes, to be fur- 
nished complete, or in cither of their parts, both in large 
) and small quantities, — 7 
RUIT GATHERER.—A new, convenient, «and 
ecorcmical article suited to gathering every description of 
i fruit. Price $1 each. 








IGHLY IMPROVED FORCING PUNP 
| and Garden and Fire Engine, a better and cheaper article 
| than ever before offered in the New York, or any other market, 
| to be soldin any quantity. 


EW AND HIGHLY IMPROVED LAC- 
tometers.—We have just got up anew article of cream 
| gauge, far better and more accurate than any heretofore made. 
Price $5, with a liberal discount to dealers. 
HEAP SOUTHERN PLOWS.—Nos. 10}, 11), 
12, 14, 15, and every variety, including several new and 
ighly popular kinds, for sale in large quantities. 


OWING WACHEIN ©US8.—These have been tried in 
this neighborhood, and found to work well, on smooth 
j land. Price $150. 
| ee peasant incseecetceieoiaacantiaitamass — — — —_ sienna imibanae 
ARDEN IMPLEMENTS. — Superior Cast-steel 
| Shovels, Spades, and Spading Forks, Weeding Hoes, Scuf- 
flers; also, Rakes, Trowels, and Hand Cultivators. This last im- 
plement facilitates garden operations greatly. 

AGLE PLOWS, — Many plows having been sold 
under the name of the Eagle Plow, which are not 
genuine, this is to give notice that ull plows sold in this city 
under that name, to ensure confidence, will have our name 
marked on the beam, and no others purchased here, can be relied 
on as genuine without this brand. 
Ce Be particular, also, as to the name, number, and street, 
which should be 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, Water st., New York. 


























